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THESE 


TO MY COMRADES OF THE MUTINY-TIME ; 

IN AFFECTIONATE REGARD FOR 
THE SURVIVORS, 

AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
THOSE WHO ARE NO MORE ; 

IMPERFECT RECORDS OF THEIR SERVICES ARE 


INSCRIBED, 







. [The materials of the following pages will he chiefly found in the official 
“ Narratives,” famished to the Government of the North- Western Provinces by 
Collectors and Commissioners at the time. I have not referred to the Dchli 
Division which then formed a part of those Provinces. The reason is that the 
Civil mle was entirely overthrown, for the moment, in that Division , where the 
events fell under the control of the Military authorities. Many of the Civil 
officers fell at their posts; including Simon Fraser the Commissioner , killed at 
the gate of the Palace , and the gallant John Wedderhurn, Magistrate of Ilissar , 
who refused to leave his District , and was murdered on his way home from office. 
Some details are given from recollection. Names of well-known places have been 
written according to English usage. In regard to others, the modern system of 
transliteration adopted by the Indian Government has been obseived.] 
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PREFACE. 



These pages are not offered as a history of the Sepoy 
Mutiny and consequent War, which have been ex¬ 
haustively related by professional writers. But there 
were special services performed in many different parts 
of India, and most of all in the country between the 
Satlaj and the Karmnasa, which were necessary, not 
only to the utilisation of the deeds of the soldier, but 
even to their very doing. An army could not take the 
field without due carriage, nor march without supplies 
and information. Leaders of troops could not tell in 
what direction to strike, or where to hold their hands, 
unless accompanied or inspired by just and resolute 
companions possessed of local knowledge and local 
influence. In many instances there were, at times, no 
military agents at all, either troops or leaders; and then 
the local officers had to raise and command their own 
levies. Last, and certainly not least, must be remem¬ 
bered the urgent necessity of collecting the revenue. 




It was the business of such officers, again, when the 
war-tide had finally ebbed, to replace the ancient land¬ 
marks, and turn the swords into plough-shares and 
reaping-hooks. 

Some account of the manner in which this was done 
is now, for the first time, offered. Two lessons, at 
least, may be drawn from the record. One is that, 
whatever posts are hereafter to be made available to 
Asiatics,* there is one which — save in the most peaceful 
and orderly of neighbourhoods, perhaps—should always 
be reserved to men of European birth and training : I 
mean, of course, that of District-officer. It is sufficient 
to reflect what might have been the consequences had 
districts like Saharanpur, Meerut, or Etawa been in 
the hands of Asiatics during the time that is here 
treated of. With the greatest loyalty and good-will, . 
Asiatic officers would be always likely to fall into one 
of two temptations. Either they would show weakness 
or they would act with undue severity. Nothing but j 
the combination of impartial humanity with an un¬ 
impressionable firmness could possibly have nerved 
Spankie, Dunlop, Hume, and their contemporary 
District-officers, with the will and power to make head 
against all the troubles of their position, and to restore 
order and confidence at the earliest available moment. 


* “ They are specially fit for judicial functions, much more so 
than for executive or administrative functions.”—Lord Hartington in 
the House of Commons, 23 rd August 1883 . • 








The careers of de Boigne, Thomas, Perron, and other 
adventurers of the last century—no less than that of 
Avitabile under Ranjit Singh—show how much this 
truth was appreciated even by the comparatively un¬ 
civilised rulers to whom India was subject then. And 
it would be a deplorable error if this lesson were to 
be ignored or neglected now by a Government which, 
in a much greater degree, has undertaken to regenerate 
a region so long demoralised by anarchy as Hindustan. 
If the native powers had to employ European adminis¬ 
trators, how much more must Britain ! 

The other lesson to be heedfully appropriated is the 
necessity of a just and discriminate use of native talent 
and loyalty. In most, if not all, of the districts here 
observed, it will be clear that the exertions of the 
British District-officers and their European associates 
—heroic, as we need not hesitate to call them—were 
only rendered effective by the co-operation of Asiatics, 
military and civil. If the assistance of Sindhia and 
Holkar, of Jang Bahadur and the various minor 
chiefs of the province of Hindustan (to say nothing 
of the Sikh chiefs to the north and Salar Jang 
in the Deccan) deserve credit, as they undoubtedly 
do, no less acknowledgment is due to the fidelity 
of the Sikhs and Gurkhas, of Hindu clans in one 
part and (to a less degree) of Muhamadan gentle¬ 
men in another; most of all, perhaps, to the exceptional 
loyalty of bodies of native troops who, amid all tempta¬ 
tions, remained “true to their salt, ,, protecting when 
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possible tbeir officers and their officers’ families, and 
following white leaders whom they trusted in the 
punishment of offenders of their own blood and religion. 
Nor ought we to forget the faithful among the 
“Amlah,” or subordinate native officials: a class who 
had much to tempt them from the British cause, and 
little reason, perhaps, to love it but what they might 
find in hard work, bad pay, and precarious promotion ; 
even precarious tenure of office. Many of these men 
did good work. 

It is my earnest hope that something has been here 
set down to give emphasis to both the above-stated doc¬ 
trines. If India is ever to be made prosperous and 
happy, it must be by a combination of native merit with 
European direction and control. The subject races of 
Her Majesty's Eastern Empire are endowed with many 
good qualities; but, owing to the long centuries of 
misrule and anarchy that—with the one brief exception 
of Akbar and his immediate successors—have crushed 
their energies, these qualities are mostly of the negative 
kind. To abstain from drunkenness, from disorder, 
from debauchery, are hardly felt as difficulties by the 
masses of the rural population, since they and their 
fathers have, for some generations, had little scope or 
opportunity for the practice of those vices. They have 
still to be taught to acquire secondary wants; to im¬ 
prove their agriculture and commerce; to respect them¬ 
selves and others; to join in the application of their 
industry and dexterity for the welfare of the community 
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at large. How far they were from having learned these 
lessons in 1857-8 is shown by the glimpses of anarchy 
and civil strife that are obtained in the course of our 
narrative ; and it would be bold to assert that the rural 
population had come much nearer to the qualifications 
for Home-Rule in the quarter of a century that has since 
elapsed. To illustrate and impart these lessons is among 
the true arts of European civilisation, in spite of its many 
excesses and defects; and thus we may borrow the words 
of Virgil to Rome, and say to our country— 

“ Hse tibi erunt artes.” 

If there be any other moral deducible from my story, 
it is surely this: that it is perilous to keep any class of 
the population in ignorance. If the sepoys had under¬ 
stood the merest rudiments of contemporary history, 
they would have known that the British could have no 
wish to convert them to Christianity, either by force or 
by fraud. . If the Jats and Gujars, and other tribes of 
the peasantry, who availed themselves of the temporary 
paralysis of power in Upper India, caused by the 
mutiny of the Bengal army, had been at all educated, 
they would have known that England had other soldiers 
who would soon appear on the scene, and that such 
outbreaks as theirs must, in any case, end badly for 
themselves. The agitation of educated men takes a 
different form, and meets with a different result. How¬ 
ever disagreeable may be some of the features of 
political agitation, it may lead to good when addressed 
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to hearers capable of understanding their evils and how¬ 
to obtain permanent relief. But the history of all 
ignorant rural risings r shows that, without general 
instruction, and something which is best represented 
by a free press, no political progress is possible. These 
efforts of brute force only lead in the direction of 
chaos. 


H. Gr. K, 


ATHENiEUM, 

October , 1883, 
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INDIAN DISTRICTS 
DURING THE REVOLT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


More than a quarter of a century has passed away since the 
power of Britain in the far East was shaken to its base. The 
great Native Army that had been formed by Clive in Bengal a 
hundred years before, and which, in combination with a small 
contingent of white troops, had carried the banner of England 
to Prome on one side and to Peshawar on another, had yielded 
to Praetorian pride, and had risen against its leaders and its 
employers in a murderous revolt. The titular “ King of Dehli ” 
had been drawn in as a nominal head, and held faded state 
among a turbulent host of pretended followers in the ruinous 
halls of his ancestors, the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan. 
The minor potentates looked on in anxious wonder, or gave a more 
or less effective support to their foreign allies, of whose ultimate 
triumph most of them had wisdom enough to entertain 
forebodings. Among the people there was much confusion; the 
criminal and lawless benefited by the weakness of the restraining 
power; the peaceable masses cowered in alarm, and provided as 
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best they could for their own safety. In the words of an 
impartial observer, a month after the outbreak— 


The situation might be summed up as follows :—Direct communication between 
Calcutta, Dehli, and the Panjab was<* completely interrupted, and the army before 
Dehli, little over 4,000 strong, was scarcely able to maintain its position. Its base 
of operations was the Panjab by the line of Ludiana. Sir J. Lawrence, with heroic 
devotion, despatched his European regiments to Dehli, but it was doubtful whether 
the besieging force would be able to remain before the city till their arrival.* 

It was in this situation that the qualities and the resources 
of each isolated representative of British power in Upper 
India were taxed and strained for a period, the end of 
which none of them could foresee. Some of these, not 
unnaturally, succumbed to the appalling problem of maintaining 
law and order, and protecting life and property, with untrust¬ 
worthy instruments and against dangers of which no one knew 
the extent, but no one could possibly over-estimate the magni¬ 
tude. It is a fact that in no such instance was peace preserved 
for a moment after they left their stations. By far the majority, 
however, chose the better part, though they paid dearly for their 
devotion. As was remarked at the time by a civil officer who 
gave a splendid example of energy and daring in the administra¬ 
tion of his own district,— 

The civilians (superior civil officers) of this Presidency have suffered more 
severely than any other class of men in the country. There were, when the mutiny 
commenced, 153 present, about one-third of whom have been killed or wounded. 
Twenty-nine have been murdered, killed in action, or died of wounds; three died 
from cholera, or exposure on service, and several have been wounded . . . the 

Gazettes take no notice of civilians’ wounds .—[The Khakee Risullah , &c. By R. 
Wallace Dunlop, O.B. R. Bentley, 1858.] 

Nevertheless, these sufferings were not without fruit. Many 
of the districts were successfully defended and held by these 
extemporised leaders, whose ordinary professional duties did not 
go beyond holding trials, presiding at local boards, and the sort 
of work performed in England by the squires and parsons. M. de 
Valbezen, an impartial critic, calls attention to these “ modest ” 
services of the civilians (official and non-official it should be 
added), and gives deserved prominence to the defence of the 

* India and the English. By E. de Valbezen. Allen & Go., 1883. 
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house at Arrah, though he unhappily deprives the magistrate, 
Mr. Hereward Wake, C.B., of his due credit by styling him 
" Mr - Walker.” In truth, these “ magistrates ” (taking the word 
in its Anglo-Indian sense, denoting the Prefects of Districts), for 
the most, had to work as military officers, and often as officers 
without men. Their staff consisted, for the most part, of their 
official assistants and a few planters—some, like Yenables and 
Dunn, men of great resolution and energy. But of the rank and 
file little was to be expected. A few sepoys, of doubtful fidelity 
unless they were Sikhs or Gurkhas; a half-disciplined jail-guard, 
often in sympathy with the convicts in their charge ; a handful 
of messengers, often faithful fellows, but with no discipline at 
all: such was the material with which the fiercest passions of 
thousands were to be stayed, and the occasional raids of dis¬ 
ciplined mutineers to be encountered, on pain of loss of life and 
honour, and of disaster and disgrace to the State. 
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INDIAN DISTRICTS DURING THE REVOLT. 



CHAPTER I. 

SAHARANPUR AND MTJZAFARNAGAR. 

Foremost among the districts thus held must be named 
Saharanpur. In the order of districts taken geographically, it 
comes first, beginning from the northern limit to which the 
insurrection spread. It stands, moreover, first in two other 
respects. It formed the bulwark of the hill stations of Mussoorie 
and Landour, where was then assembled the largest white popu¬ 
lation north of Calcutta. And it was, in the whole Province, 
the district in which the defensive attitude of the civil power met 
with the most uninterrupted and untarnished success. A word 
about the hill stations and the geographic and social situation 
of Saharanpur may, therefore, be not unwelcome. 

Saharanpur is the official title of a “ district,” or shire, con¬ 
taining 2,219 square miles, with a population of, say, 890,000, 
about one-third being Musalmans and the remainder Hindus by 
creed, though nearly 10 per cent, belong to the Gujar tribe. 
This is a people of unknown origin who have embraced Hinduism, 
though they do not reckon among the descendants of the Aryan 
settlers of Upper India. The district is bounded on the north 
by the low range of the Siwaliks, on the east by the Ganges, on 
the south by an imaginary line of demarcation, on the west by 
the Jumna. It thus stands at the head of the Duab, or 
interamnial country, being on one side adjacent to Kohilkband, 
on another to the protected hill state of Nahan, and to other 
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dependencies of the Panjab. It derives its name from a 
Muhamadan saint of the famous order of Chist, Shah Haran 
by name, who founded the chief town about 1340 a.d., and 
whose shrine is still an object of veneration to the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Lying on one of the lines of march from Central Asia 
to Dehli and Hindustan, this tract has been for centuries subject 
to Musalman influence, many Pathan and Mughal adventurers 
settling there from time to time, and doing their best to 
proselytise among the inhabitants. The Emperors, too, resorted 
to the northern part of the district during the palmy days of the 
Mughal empire. This is attested to this day by the existence of 
places called Nurnagar (after Nur Mahl, the wife of Jahangir), 
and Badsha Mahl (where are to be seen the ruins of a hunting- 
lodge, built by Shahjahan, near the head-waters of the canal 
which he caused to be taken from the Jumna). About the date 
of Aurangzeb’s death the Sikhs invaded it in the pursuance 
of their first audacious rising. They were for the time 
expelled and punished ; and Musalman influence revived, though 
under chiefs more or less practically independent. After the 
death of Ghulam Kadir—the oppressor of the Emperor Shah 
Alam, whom he blinded in 1788—the Sikhs over-rail the country 
once more, but were expelled by the Mahrattas, who, with 
French aid, were becoming as powerful in Upper India as they 
had long been in the Deccan. After Lake had occupied Dehli 
in 1803, both Sikhs and Mahrattas became engaged with the 
British, who gradually, however, settled the district in spite of 
their resistance. Gujar outbreaks occurred in 1813 and 1824, 
and then the anarchic elements assumed a temporary calm. 

Such was the state of Saharanpur in the opening of 1857. 
The population of the chief town was nearly 50,000, of whom 
more than half were Muhamadans. The rural tracts contained 
a population of whom those over thirty years of age had seen 
anarchy and insurrection, or had heard of it from eye-witnesses. 
The Bajputs who had been converted to Islam were in sympathy 
with* the King of Dehli and the Crescent generally; the pure 
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Muslims by descent sighed over the lost grandeur of their race ; 
the Gujars longed to resume the predatory habits of the past; 
the rest of the Hindus, timid and apathetic, did not care what 
happened so long as they kept their possessions, real and 
personal. There were hardly any influential aristocrats to lend 
help to authority, the long anarchy of bye-gone years having 
ruined them, as the barons of England were ruined by the Wars 
of the Roses. Of the 1,916 estates which composed the Domesday- 
book of the district, the average rental was no more than £20 a 
year, of which half went to Government and half was the land¬ 
holder’s income. Surely a social fabric with but little promise 
of reserve force, whether to resist famine or sustain civil war. 

On the eastern side of the district, where the great British 
Canal leaves the Ganges at Hardwar, there were several places of 
importance. Hardwar itself is the centre of a group of holy 
places, visited by millions of Hindu pilgrims year by year. A 
few miles lower down stands Rurki, the head-quarters of the 
sapper corps of the Bengal army, the seat of a college of civil 
engineering, and the scene of a factory known as the Ganges 
canal workshops. At the time of the outbreak Rurki contained 
some officers of the Bengal Engineers attached to the canal, the 
College, and the Sappers, a few conductors and sergeants, and 
some clerks. There were also a few students residing at the 
College—say ninety Christians in all, some of them inured to 
military discipline. 

Further north, beyond the Siwalik range, was the picturesque 
valley of Dehra Dun, lying at the foot of what in military 
parlance were called “the hills north of Dehra.” Many au¬ 
thorities, named in General Newall’s recent book,* have dwelt 
upon the value of garrisons in mountain-retirement, where they 
could be trained in a temperate climate, and hurled upon the 
plains in case of emergency. The advice has never been acted 
on by the Anglo-Indian Government; though there were not 

e 

* The Highlands of India. By D. New all, Major-General. Harrison & Co., 1883. 
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wanting during the troubles of 1857 illustrations of its value. 
The “ hills ” were rather a source of anxiety than of aid. 

The Dun is a sort of annexe to Saharanpur, to which it 
was at one time in administrative subordination. Long since 
separated into an independent jurisdiction* it possesses some 
features of singular interest. Lying between the Himalayas and 
the Siwaliks, it abounds in forest, ravine, and swamp; though the 
population (including the mountain tracts of Jaunsar and B&war) 
hardly reaches 150,000. But a good deal of tea is grown in 
the valley; the head-quarters of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
India are there; and it forms the approach to the important 
European stations of Landour and Mussooree. The former of 
these is only the military cantonment of the latter, and contains 
accommodation for about 200 sick and convalescent soldiers from 
the regiments in the neighbouring plain-stations. Taken together, 
the united town, scattered over a wide extent of cliffs and ridges, 
contains schools and convents, hotels and boarding-houses, a 
club-house and numerous “ bungalows,” and contains, in the 
summer, a white population, which has been estimated to average 
8,000 souls—mostly women and children. Here, at an elevation 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
wives and families of the officers, who were doing their duty on 
the reeking plains below, sought escape from the Indian climate, 
or a restoration of broken and lost strength in a temperature 
resembling that of the south of France. They were dependent 
for their food upon supplies brought to them from below; no 
private banks provided for their financial convenience; but the 
Government kept up a treasury and public offices at Dehra, the 
chief town of the valley at the foot of the hills. 

The chief upon whom the news of the outbreak threw the duty 
of providing for and protecting all these varied interests of peace, 
and controlling the concomitant elements of war, was Mr. Bobert 
Spankie, afterwards better known as a puisne judge of the High 
Court of Allahabad. A son of Serjeant Spankie, at one time 
Advocate-General of Bengal, he had been educated at Eton and 
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Hailey bury, and had served about thirteen years in India. The 
first alarm was given by Colonel R. Baird Smith (afterwards 
Companion of the Bath and Master of the Calcutta Mint), who 
was at that time Director- General of the various works of the 
canals, and had his post at Rurki. The Ganges canal is not 
only an irrigating stream, its great bulk enables it—with the 
help of occasional locks—to serve the purposes of navigation. 
Early in the year certain Hindu contractors had entered into 
arrangements lor supplying some of the down-country canton¬ 
ments with flour. They brought the grain to the mills at Rurki, 
where it was ground by water-power; and then sent the flour to 
Cawnpore and elsewhere by boat. On the 24th April 1857, before 
any mutiny had occurred, it was brought to Colonel Smith’s 
notice that, while these deliveries were still going on, a rumour 
had suddenly found currency among the native troops that the 
agents of Government had mixed bone-dust with the flour. One 
must know the superstition and almost infantile credulity of the 
sepoy to understand the full malice of this suggestion. The 
troops refused to receive the flour, and Colonel Smith reported 
the affair to the proper authorities. But, standing by itself, the 
warning was not thought significant. 

On the 12th May unmistakable tidings reached Mr. Spankie. 
Meerut was given over to fire and sword, and the native troops 
of the garrison had made good their way to Dehli. Next day he 
sent the Christian women and children to the hills, and prepared 
for the storm. One of the officers then present had stated since 
(in a private letter) that the feeling of the European community 
was at first one of disbelief in anything but a temporary out¬ 
break that would soon be suppressed. Mr. Spankie took another 
and a truer view ol the situation. The Christian population was 
as follows : the judge ; Mr. Spankie and two or three assistants 
of the “ Covenanted Civil Service ”; some clerks, white and 
coloured; Captain MacDougall and Veterinary-Surgeon Hen¬ 
derson, of the Stud, with their clerks; Lieutenants Brownlow* 

f 

* Since Colonel H. Brownlow, R.E,, Secretary to Government N.W.P, 
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and Home of the Engineers. No time was lost in raising men 
to serve under this staff. For the station itself fifty horse con¬ 
stables, and as many foot; for the city a hundred officers and 
men; a due proportion of police for the outlying circles being 
also added to the normal strength of the force. Of Government 
troops there was a weak company in charge of the district 
treasury. These men were under a native officer, and had been 
detached from the 29th Native Infantry, quartered at Moradabad, 
beyond the river Ganges. The sepoys were probably not regarded 
with much confidence; the Christians took arms, and collected 
at Mr. Spankie’s house, about a mile from the treasury. 

One of the first symptoms that the news of the Mutiny had 
fallen like a spark on the combustible anarchical material of the 
district, was that the Gujars and other lawless classes began to 
gather in large and tumultuary masses, and commit excesses 
which they well knew would not be permitted for a day in 
ordinary times. Old scores were paid off; village bankers and 
quiet landholders were plundered or put under requisition ; the 
papers and accounts of the money-lenders were sought for, and 
written obligations cancelled by very summary liquidation in 
fire or water. Unrestrained in this private enterprise, the 
turbulent classes next turned their attention to the treasuries 
and record-rooms of outlying offices. Expeditions were at once 
organised, and the sepoys of the 29th found, for the time, an 
occupation which served to distract their thoughts from mutinous 
design. Partly to furnish them with such occupation, and also 
in order to assert authority and maintain the order whose 
appointed guardian he was, Mr. Spankie organised several 
expeditions against the predatory tribes, and was everywhere 
successful. Villages were visited, and—on special signs of 
refractoriness—set on fire; many offenders were arrested, 
defaulting revenue-payers were brought to book. The state of 
things in the chief town, however, soon became so alarming 
that Mr. Spankie received orders from divisional head-quarters 
that he was not to leave it. On the 30th May he led the last 
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expedition in which he took part: and it was well that this was 
so. Captain MacDougall, of the Stud, was informed, by natives 
on whom he could rely, that there were elements of mischief in 
the city that were ready <to explode if Mr. Spankie did not 
remain permanently on the spot. The delay in dealing with 
Dehli, however justified by military considerations, gave natural 
encouragement to the disaffected among the Musalman popu¬ 
lation. Not that they were unanimous. Some of their natural 
leaders attempted to keep them tranquil, if not loyal. But the 
head of the city police, who was of that faith, was led astray 
either by fanaticism or by ambition. He began corresponding 
with the rebel cabinet at Dehli, and received a patent creating 
him Nawab—Lieutenant-Governor—of the Upper Duab. Mr. 
Spankie felt that the time had come when, if he was to hold the 
district properly, he “ must have help from without.” On his 
application to the Panjab authorities, Mr. W. C. Plowden* 
crossed the Jumna with a party of the 4th Bengal Cavalry 
under Captain Wyld, and a company of the 5th Native Infantry 
under Captain Garstin. An immediate check was given to 
religious enthusiasm of the felonious kind ; and the wealthier 
Hindu bankers and traders strengthened their bolts and bars 
and slept secure. The “ Nawab ” policeman continued to intrigue 
subterraneously, but he was openly doing his duty. Evidence 
was not forthcoming, and Mr. Spankie patiently allowed him all 
possible rope. 

On the evening of the 2nd June a crisis took place. Several 
of the men belonging to the new infantry reinforcement had 
shown signs of wavering fidelity, and were allowed to take their 
discharge. They were encamped in the beautiful grounds of the 
magistrate’s house; and while Captain Garstin was sitting at a 
table preparing to pay them up, they got hold of their arms and 
fell back upon the gateway of the entrance drive. Mr. Spankie 
came up, and with nothing but a walking-stick tried to disarm 
a sepoy who was making ready to fire at him. A native sergeant 

* Lately in charge of the Imperial Census. 
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intervened, and the man was shot. Three officers returning 
from a drive were at the same time fired upon. Spankie’s little 
hill-messenger ran down from the house with his master’s 
pistol; Wyld called out his men, being shot at thrice while so 
doing. The mutineers, on this unlooked-for resistance, lost 


heart, and escaped to their sympathisers in the city in the 
quickly growing darkness. 

Next day arrived Major Bagot with the 3rd Gurkhas or Nasiri 
Battalion. Their behaviour at Simla had not been free from 
reproach, and had led the Deputy-Commissioner, Lord William 
Hay,* to order them away. They came to Saharanpur, bringing 
cholera with them. At the same time Mr. Spankie got informa¬ 
tion that shook his confidence in the rest of Garstin’s men and 
in Wyld’s troopers; he also got news that the 29th (a detach¬ 
ment of which furnished his treasury-guard) had mutinied at 
Moradabad. The Gujars, doubtless egged on by the treacherous 
“ Nawab,” threatened to plunder the treasury. 

While the defenders of the central station were exposed to 
these anxieties, the occupants of Burki had gone through their 
share of trouble. But, as the doings there were rather military 
than civil, they may be here briefly disposed of by the remarks 
that follow. Some of the Sappers were sent away on duty, 
some mutinied and deserted, a few remained faithful. Colonel 
Baird Smith made a rough fortification round the workshops, 
cast guns, supplied the fire-locks and ammunition of the dis¬ 
armed Sappers to the Christian garrison, rescued two prisoners 
from the Bohilkhand rebels, collected a certain amount of 
revenue from the surrounding estates, and approved himself in 
all things a worthy helper of the district officer until he was 
summoned to a more important scene, t 


* Now Marquess of Tweeddale, whose services in pacifying the regiment were at 
the moment the means of saving Simla, and ultimately of enabling them to do 
indispensable work elsewhere, and so, indirectly, of saving Mussooree also. These 
services were never duly acknowledged. 

f As Engineer-in-Chief with Sir A. Wilson’s force, he bore a most influential part 
in*the taking of Dehli in the middle of September. ( Vide Malleson’s Mutiny , vol. ii. 
PP* 3, 4.) 



In the Dun, in the meantime, another kind of trouble had 
arisen. The “lines” of the 1st Gurkhas, who had marched to 
Dehli, were occupied by the families of the soldiers, guarded by 
a detachment of eighty men of the regiment under a native 
officer. The Superintendent blocked the passes by which bad 
characters might invade the valley without using the high road ; 
this was done by laying down abattis of stone and timber, and 
by enrolling a sort of militia-guard of trustworthy villagers. 
In the town of Dehra a patrol of the Christians was organised, 
so that two of them by roster went round the town and environs 
at uncertain hours of the day and night. A strong party of the 
Jalandar mutineers (400 infantry and 200 cavalry in full equip¬ 
ment) invaded the Western Dun in June, but were driven out by 
the mere rumour that the Superintendent was leading a force 
against them. The peace of the district remained unbroken, save 
by a rare foray of the lawless herdsmen of the Trans-Siwalik 
jungles, five of whom were taken and hanged in one instance.* 
What caused the chief inconvenience and difficulty of the 
Dun was the question of the supplies. A castle twelve miles 
broad and sixty miles long, with the rear open to the whole 
glacier-crowned Oberland of the Indo-Thibetan chain, cannot 
be called a small castle. None the less were the people of 
Mussooree in the position of a beleaguered garrison. The 
mountains in rear produced nothing but a little mutton, with 
coarse grains like millet, sufficing barely for the food of the 
indigenous mountaineers. The Dun had never been self- 
supporting ; and the best lands were now being taken up for 
tea. Food would not be procurable for money, and money, too, 
was getting scarce. It has been mentioned that the Sanitaria 
were filled with the families of officers who were engaged in 
their duties down below. These gentlemen, whenever they got 
pay, sent it up to their families in the forms of drafts on the 
public treasury. The treasury was open, but was rapidly being 

depleted, depending as it did upon supplies forwarded from the 

• 

* Vide Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 419-424. 
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plains, which supplies had now ceased. The Superintendent 
was not even able to maintain communication with the Provincial 
Accountant-General at Agra. In this state of things, with 
official bankruptcy staring him in the face, the Superintendent, 
after consultation with his friends, adopted a plan suggested 
by Lieutenant Tennent, of Engineers,* and started a paper 
currency. It was a somewhat hopeless undertaking; but public 
confidence had not been entirely destroyed—so long as Spankie 
held his own at Saharanpur—and the business of life had to go 
on somehow. The notes floated, but they floated at a discount. 
The ladies, and others, who presented bills at the treasury to be 
cashed, were naturally unwilling to be paid in a depreciated 
currency; the moment was critical. In this emergency the 
authorities of the Panjab, ever vigilant, even where not per¬ 
sonally responsible, came to the front, and sent several remit¬ 
tances of specie. But even this was not enough; and we find 
Mr. Spankie, amid all the cares created by the condition of his 
own district, pouring in supplies to the Dun, both in specie and 
in kind. The official narrative shows that, between the middle 
of May and the middle of September, he sent to the Dun no 
less than 3,300 maunds of grain, besides a quantity of bullocks ; 
over 12,000 rupees to the commissariat officer ; 114,000 rupees 
to the Superintendent of the Dun, who was thus, from this source 
and from the Panjab, enabled to issue a certain proportion of 
specie, along with a balance in paper, until the reopening of 
communication with the Accountant-General. 

It is time to return to Saharanpur. On the night of the 4th 
June Mr. Spankie attacked the Gujars, by whom the treasury 
was threatened, and repulsed them with loss, burning two of 
their villages. On the 8th and 9th came inspiriting rumours 
that the Meerut garrison had at last taken the field, and then 
that they had beaten a body of mutineers at Ghaziabad, on the 
Hindan, and established a junction with the main force of the 
British under Sir H. Barnard. Two parties were sent out to 

* Since, as Colonel Tennent, the distinguished Master of the Calcutta Mint, 
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endeavour to cut off the mutineers of the Jalandar brigade; 
but, like the Superintendent of the Dun, failed to overtake their 
rapid flight to Dehli, which was the general rendezvous of all the 
mutineers. Messrs. Robertson and Plowden were next sent out 
against refractory villages, with such bodies of troops as could be 
spared; and they met with considerable success. So matters 
went on until the second week in July; and to a careless or 
over-sanguine eye it might have seemed that the trouble was 
over. But the end was not yet. At 8 one evening, while the 
Englishmen at the magistrate’s house were sitting down to their 
well-earned meal, and deluges of monsoon-rain were falling out- 
of-doors, a messenger burst in with the report that MacDougall’s 
guard had deserted their post, which was hard at hand. Major 
Bagot immediately hurried to the general treasury—a mile off— 
feeling that the desertion of the Stud-guard was ominous of a 
mutiny among the men of the 29th, by whom, in spite of the 
revolt of their main body at Moradabad, the offices there were 
still guarded. Followed by a number of his companions, Mr. 
Spankie also hastened to the spot. But the news of the advance 
had already reached the guard, who had decamped without 
plundering, and had, indeed, in their hurry, left pots and pans of 
their own to such an extent as fetched 800 rupees at auction next 
day. Seventy-nine sepoys, favoured by the weather and the 
darkness, escaped; a good riddance! For, though it would 
be utterly vain to speculate on the causes of their desertion, after 
so long remaining faithful, it can hardly be doubtful that their 
departure was felt as a sensible relief by the Europeans. The 
Bengal cavalry, under Wyld, had also been drawn off across the 
Jumna, replaced by troopers in the employ of the Pati&la state. 
The garrison of Saharanpur had thus been purged of all peccant 
humours; and a solidarity set in which was never again dis¬ 
turbed. On the 11th July Mr. Robertson, ever prompt to carry 
out the orders of his chief, went to assist the reorganisation 
proceeding at Rurki under Captain Read, who had taken tlje 
place of Baird Smith gone to Dehli. He there attacked and 
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dispersed an assembly of Banjara plunderers, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded, by Mr. Spankie’s orders, to the relief of Deoband. This 
is an old town in the heart of the “Khata,” as the country of 
the worst tribes was called. The peaceable citizens had done 
what they could in their own defence, but had suffered severely 
from the audacity of the insurgents. These men were, in several 
instances, captured with their booty in their possession; and an 
examination of the town, which followed, threw some light upon 
the nature of the case. The quarters that had escaped plunder 
were those of the Gujars, the Muslims, and the labouring poor. 
The attack had been concentrated upon the Hindus proper, one 
of whose leading men was severely wounded in defending his 
house, while his son was carried off by the enemy before 
Robertson arrived. From these services the party had to be 
recalled. The “ Nawab ” was still at his underground work, and 
reliable information was received by Mr. Spankie of an impending 
attack by the predatory classes of the vicinity reinforced by the 
town mob. Spankie at once took the most energetic measures. 
Sending for his treacherous Muslim subordinate, he thanked 
and promoted him, deputing him to the post of sub-collector at 
Nokur, in the north-western part of the district. The jail-guard, 
whose fidelity was doubtful, were replaced by forty Gurkhas; 
and the aid of a small body of British soldiers from the con¬ 
valescent depot of Landour was obtained, by whose aid tran¬ 
quillity was maintained through all the excitement of the great 
Muhamadan celebration of the ten days of Muharam. 

The “ Nawab ” was completely blinded by Spankie’s treatment 
of him. Thinking that now he had the ball at his feet, he became 
less guarded in his correspondence with Dehli. Spankie at last 
obtained satisfactory evidence of his guilt; a party of Gurkhas 
under Lieutenant T. Boisragon,* visiting Nokur one morning, 
seized this modern Agag in the midst of his office. That officer 
at once marched him over to Ambiila, where (“ according to 
arrangements previously made ”) he was brought to trial, and 

* Afterwards Major-General Boisragon, and distinguished in Afghanistan, 
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ultimately executed by order of Mr. Barnes, the Commissioner, 
acting under special powers. This little incident, running like a 
serio-comic thread of personal interest through the official 
narratives, seems very characteristic of a calm, long-headed 
administration; and on that account, as also by reason of its 
own importance, it has been dwelt on at some length. The man 
had been a dangerous conspirator, and might have become more 
so had not a touch of diplomacy been mingled with the masculine 
resolution of the district-officer’s strong character. 

This was the closing scene of the local drama. But, much 
as Mr. Spankie had done for his own post and for the Dun, his 
labours were by no means confined to this immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. The two elements of Muslim craft and Gujar greed 
extended far down into the adjoining district of Muzafarnagar. 

The district of Muzafarnagar bears a general resemblance to 
that of Saharanpur, from which it is only parted by an imaginary 
boundary on the northern side. Two canals traverse it from 
north to south, running parallel to the rivers Ganges and Jumna, 
from which they are respectively derived. On the eastern side 
are some Muhamadan landholders, Saiads by origin, and pro¬ 
fessing the Shiah, or Persian, form of the faith, which separates 
them in feeling and interest from the Indian Muslims generally. 
It is hard to say that the Shiahs are less fanatical, or more so, 
than the Sunnis; but the fact that they are a minority in India 
probably disposes them, however slightly, in favour of a foreign 
and impartial government. On the western side the estates are 
chiefly held by village communities. In the centre are pure 
Hindus and Gujars, nominally Hindus, and large clusters of 
Pathan clans, whose head-quarters are at Thana Bhawan, and 
Jalalabad. 

The first disorders at the chief town were due to the weakness 
of the officers in charge, who, being without trustworthy followers, 
showed a want of initiative for which they should not be too 
severely blamed. A party of the 4th Irregular Cavalry, sent to 
their assistance, mutinied and murdered their European officer ; 





the bad characters rose, and committed excesses, and the British 
magistrates were obliged to seek refuge in the office of the sub¬ 
collector. This man, Imdad Hosen by name, belonged to the 
influential tribe of Saiads, named above as holding the lands 
on the Gangetic side of the district, and stoutly stood by the 
fallen authorities, for which he was afterwards handsomely 
rewarded. 

On the 24th of June, Mr. Spankie, ever thoughtful and 
provident, detached one of his civil subordinates, Mr. E. M. 
Edwards, to take over charge of the district, and Mr. Berford, 
the district officer who had already before the first outbreak 
been an applicant for leave of absence, by reason of ill-health, 
at once made over his office and left. As Mr. Edwards 
wrote in his Narrative , Mr. Berford had had great difficulties to 
contend with, the authorities at Meerut (only thirty-three miles 
off) having left him not only without assistance, but even for some 
time without authentic intelligence. 

The public business was, of course, much disorganised, nor 
was Mr. Edwards at first in a position to take very active steps 
to put matters straight. False rumours were in the air ; com¬ 
munications were interrupted ; revenue payments were backward. 
All this disconcerted the new district-officer, especially (as he 
observed) “ coming as I did direct from Saharanpur, so well and 
energetically kept in hand by Mr. Spankie.” Mr. Edwards does 
not state what were the constituents and strength of his force ; 
but he sent out parties east and west, and by their help the 
communications were restored, and some money collected. On 
the west, the chief cause of uneasiness was the town of Shamli, a 
place of some importance commercially and otherwise, where the 
leading citizens were Hindus of somewhat turbulent character; 
while the head of the agriculturists was a man of some influence, 
named Mohr Singh, who was on bad terms with the sub-collector, 
a gallant Pathan, by name Ibrahim Khan. Mohr Singh put 
himself in correspondence with the rebel court at JDehli, and thus 
gave rise to the confusing spectacle of a Hindu doing the work of 
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Muslim hostility, against a Muslim officer who was loyal to the 
Christian rulers. 

On the 27th August, Mr. Edwards received a reinforcement 
from Saharanpur. This comprised fifty bayonets of the Gurkha 
battalion, already mentioned as having joined Mr. Spankie there. 
These, from their proved loyalty and courage were most welcome, 
the more so as they were accompanied by two British officers. Mr. 
Grant had been for some time stationed at Shamli with a small 
party of horse, and early in September Mr. Edwards sent some 
infantry and two mountain-guns to his aid, following himself 
soon after. 

In the meantime the Muhamadans of Thana Bhawan, about 
a day’s march to the N., had broken out on hearing that one of 
their leaders had been executed by sentence of the court-martial 
at Saharanpur. Disturbance now became general in all the north 
and most of the west of the district; in fact, wherever the Jats 
were strong. On the 14th September, Mr. Edwards broke up 
from Shamli, leaving a few of the 1st Panjab Cavalry to 
strengthen the guard of the sub-collector Ibrahim Khan, which, 
consisted otherwise of ten troopers at home on furlough, some 
jail-guards and Pathan levies, in all, nearly 100 armed men. 
Trusting to their efforts to maintain themselves during his short 
absence, Mr. Edwards first moved against the fort of Burhana, 
which he captured. Then, reinforced by two horse-artillery 
guns and 100 Sikhs, he began to turn towards Shamli. But 
during his absence that place had been the scene of a cruel 
tragedy. The Thana Bhawan insurgents took advantage of the 
moment, and, falling on Shamli while Edwards’ back was turned, 
surrounded the sub-collector’s office. This was defended all day; 
but the mob was enormous, and, availing itself of the services of 
some gypsies who crept up under cover of screens, was able to 
set fire to the thatch of several buildings in the enclosure that 
projected over the wall. Overpowered, wearied, blinded by the 
conflagration, the defenders capitulated on promises that were 
immediately set at naught. The rebels murdered 113 persons in 





cold blood, and plundered the office. Mr. Edwards was prevented 
from immediately avenging this outrage by the most alarming 
reports from Muzafarnagar, on which he fell back. Neither he 
nor the Commissioner are good chrohologers, but it would seem 
that about the date of the Shamli massacre Dehli was already 
to some extent, at least, in the possession of our troops. It is 
remarkable that so much audacity should have been shown at 
such a time, when all men who had eyes to see must have been 
conscious that the rebellion was about receiving its death-blow. 
It has been already mentioned that Mr. Edwards had been rein¬ 
forced from Meerut. About the same date he also received 
further aid from Saharanpur. Thus strengthened, he resolved 
to set out for Thana Bhawan, being under the impression that 
the Commissioner wished him to do so, and being advised by his 
military coadjutors that their force was sufficient for the purpose. 
He does not exactly state what that force was; but it is evident 
that it consisted of Sikhs, infantry and cavalry, a party of 
Gurkhas, and two horse-artillery guns. He was accompanied by 
two gallant young civil officers, Messrs. Swinton Melville and 
Malcolm Low, who had been sent by Mr. Spankie with the last 
reinforcements. Mr. Edwards neither mentions the day on 
which he departed, nor that on which he reached Thana Bhawan, 
but this latter event cannot have occurred sooner than the 16th 
September.* The troops, on arrival, drove in the outposts of the 
defenders and attempted to breach ; but their guns were not of 
sufficient calibre, and an attempt was then made to carry the 
place by a rush. A storming party of Sikhs and Gurkhas was 
gallantly led by Captain Smith and Lieutenant Cuyler, who 
advanced under a smart fire of small arms from the town. 
Several outlying buildings were seized and occupied, and the 
stormers, scaling the main wall, effected their entry into the town 
and captured two guns. But, for some unexplained reason, the 
supports did not come up, and the attack had to be entirely with- 


* Dehli was assaulted on the 14th. 
were not fifty miles away. 


The rebels must have heard of this, as they 
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drawn. The loss amounted to seventeen killed and twenty-five 
wounded, among whom two were British officers. In the retreat 
Melville and Low distinguished themselves highly by leading 
cavalry charges, in one of which Low was severely wounded, 
having been mobbed in a village lane, where he received three 
sabre-wounds in hand-to-hand fighting. The Commissioner after¬ 
wards attempted to throw the blame of this disaster on Mr. 
Spankie, who, as he originally thought, might have sent larger 
reinforcements to strengthen the attack. But in his printed 
Narrative (dated November 1858), he, though somewhat lamely, 
admitted his error, or, at least, modified his statement. The 
fact was, that the strength of a force for the storming of a town 
is a matter for the consideration of military officers alone. 
Major Bagot, who commanded at Saharanpur, did not feel him¬ 
self justified in detaching more of his small party, while Mr. 
Edwards’ military advisers on the spot considered their force 
sufficient for the task. The fault—if fault there were—lay with 
the Commissioner himself, who, having first sent Mr. Edwards 
peremptory instructions to “ proceed at once to crush the rebels;” 
failed to countermand those instructions in time when he found, 
on second thoughts, that they were premature. 

Further reinforcements were soon received, and the place was 
occupied, without resistance, before the end of September. And 
this was the end of the trouble in Muzafarnagar. All the loyal 
were amply rewarded, and such punishment was meted out to 
the rebels as circumstances would allow. 

In addition to these exceptional doings, the district officer of 
Saharanpur carried on, as best he could, the ordinary admini¬ 
stration of his district. Money has been called “ the sinews of 
war”; it is no less the objective of peace. During the four 
months that have been here hastily reviewed, all the land 
revenue had been collected except a balance of some fourteen 
per cent., which was reported on the 26th September as “in 
course of realisation.” Criminal judicial duties were mostly 
performed by courts-martial, what in Europe is called “ the 




state of siege ” having been proclaimed in the district. But 
Mr. Spankie took care that a civil officer was always present 
to assist the military members of the courts. It is pleasing to 
be able to add that out of a population of nearly a million only 
ninety-five—the worst culprits, taken red-handed—were left for 
execution; viz. in Saharanpur thirty-one, twenty in Kurki, forty- 
four in Deoband, where the violence and rapine were the worst. 
Most of the poor rascals were flogged and discharged. 

The above facts have been derived either from the printed 
official Narrative or from personal recollections; I have also had 
access to private sources of unexceptionable character. Thus 
Colonel Baird Smith, writing three years afterwards, conveyed to 
Mr. Spankie the formal acknowledgments of the Christian com¬ 
munity of Rurki, and in doing so made use of the following 
language:— 

To Robert Spankie, Esq., O.S., late Magistrate and Collector of 
Saharunpore. 

Sir, Calcutta, 31st July, 1860. 

With reference to your demi-official of the 15th inst., I have great pleasure 
in expressing to you, on behalf of the European community of Roorkee, our deep* 
sense of gratitude for the earnest and vigorous support and assistance given by you 
to us during the whole of the troubled period in 1857-58. 

With the exception of the time I was before Delhi, I had constant opportunities 
of judging, from personal knowledge, of the influence of your resolute adminis¬ 
tration in maintaining peace and order within a district full of the elements of 
disorganisation. 

Having to control the chief town of the district, with its population of about six- 
and-thirty thousand, many among whom were discontented and fanatical Mahom- 
medans, with numerous other large towns restless and excited, with a rural 
population containing an exceptionally large proportion of turbulent aggressive and 
courageous tribes in active revolt against all law and order, with actual mutiny 
and attempted violence in the station, you had difficulties to contend with which, I 
have ever thought, could only have been successfully met by a rare combination of 
courage, decision, resource—thorough knowledge of native character, and incessant 
personal vigilance. Aided by your energetic subordinates, you made law respected 
throughout the district; saved life and property, within and beyond it, to an almost 
inestimable extent; for if the disaffected had mastered Saharunpore, Mussoorie must 
have been at their mercy with but feeble chance of resistance, and the fate of the 
large and chiefly helpless European community there can scarcely be matter of even 
momentary doubt. That you were, under God, the chief means of preventing such 
catastrophes has always been my conviction, and in common with many others I 
have felt heartily grateful to you for your efforts to avert them. 

On m^ own behalf I may add, that among the many civil officers from whom the 
necessities of the case compelled me to seek assistance for the Engineer Park 




during the siege of Delhi, there was no one who met my requisitions, whether for 
men or materials, in a heartier or more earnest spirit of co-operation than yourself. 
The ability to complete the works necessary for the capture of Delhi within the 
short time actually employed, was not more a consequence of the indefatigable 
exertions of the troops in the trenches, than of the constant and laborious 
preparations systematically carried bn for months beforehand. To the latter your 
aid was frequent and most important. 

While it would be gratifying to us, who were your associates in the times of 
danger now gone by, to see your services recognised in any form agreeable to 
yourself, our estimate of those services must always remain the same; and you 
may be assured that the recollection of all we owed to your stout heart, and strong 
hand, is one of the few cheering memories of those dreary months, and will remain 
with most of us as long as we live. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

R. Baird Smith, 
late commanding at Roorkee. 


It will be seen that Colonel Smith dwells upon the aid afforded 
to the siege-operations before Dehli. This is a feature which 
has been overlooked in the story as told above; but it is one 
that deserves attention, as showing that the safety of his own 
immediate neighbourhood was far from being the only subject of 
this officer’s care. 


Mr. Spankie’s services were also recognised by the Home 
Government: the Secretary of State, Sir C. Wood, writing 
under date 11th June 1860, stated that he was “ commanded 
to convey to him (Mr. Spankie) the gracious approbation of 
Her Majesty of his conduct during that critical period.” 

Recognition, it may be thought, need not have stopped here; 
but in times when decorations are so widely won and worn it 
may be a truer distinction, as Talleyrand said of Castlereagh, to 
be undecorated. And one may feel pretty sure that in preserv¬ 
ing life and property, mitigating suffering, and maintaining the 
prestige and prerogative of his Queen and country, such a man 
as Robert Spankie found his truest distinction and his best 
reward.* 


* For the sentiments of the greatest man of the class, whether as to conduct or 
character, see a letter by John Lawrence, under date July 21, 1858, in Bosworth 
Smith’s Life, vol. ii. p. 333. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I 

MKERUT AND BULANDSHAHR. 

The next district, in geographical order, is that which takes its 
name from the town of Meerut. It is large, extending over the 
whole Duab—here wider than in the more northern tracts; and 
it contained, at the time of the Mutiny, some two thousand 
square miles, supporting a population of considerably over a 
million.* As in Muzafarnagar, the people are divided into Jats, 
Gujars, Brahmans, and Muhamadans; like Saharanpur, it con¬ 
tains few of the rais , or large-landholder class. Consequently, 
its behaviour during the troubles of ’57, has been thought to give 
countenance to the doctrines of the school of politicians who 
favour the landholder rather than the peasant. Bnt, in truth, 
no conclusion can be drawn from this ; for some of the peasant 
tribes—as will presently be seen—were loyal; while in districts 
where land was held by powerful individuals, we shall find these 
also exhibiting great variety of conduct. The chief town is 
large, but not wealthy; the population in those days being 
about 75,000. At the time of the Mutiny, the garrison con¬ 
sisted of the 6th Dragoon Guards, 1st battalion 60th Royal 
Rifles, some batteries of Artillery, the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry, 
the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 

Hitherto our materials have been scanty. The Superinten¬ 
dent of the Dun evidently thought that his task—however 

* The present figures are 2,361 square miles, area; and 1,813,137, population. 
Both area and population have slightly varied since 1857. 



favoured by fortune—did not justify any trumpet-blowing when 
such stirring scenes, and such noble exploits, were taking place 
elsewhere. In Sah&ranpur and Muzafarnagar the events, 
though they would have been startling enough in quiet times, 
were chiefly confined to the efforts of a handful of Englishmen 
in a somewhat obscure sphere; and their chief actors were 
reticent men who did not care to say much about what they 
had done. But the work in the neighbourhood of Meerut was 
of a more sensational character, and filled a larger portion of 
space and of the public mind ; and it found, consequently, more 
numerous and more voluminous chroniclers, so that the litera¬ 
ture of the subject is considerable, and one has no reason to 
complain of the paucity of matter. Imprimis, there is the 
report of Mr. Fleetwood Williams, C.S.I., at first the Judge, but 
afterwards Commissioner. Then there is an interesting paper 
by Major Williams, of the 29th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
employed at the time on special civil duty, and afterwards 
commandant of the mounted volunteers. Lastly, there is the 
record of the services of that body by Mr. R. Wallace Dunlop, 
deservedly made C.B. for his conduct, which has been already 
briefly referred to.* All these narratives, however, being some¬ 
what inaccessible, it may be acceptable if a digest of them is 
presented to the reader. It will form a remarkable story, 
illustrative both of the energy of a few Britons, and of the signal 
fidelity and loyalty of not a few Asiatics. 

Of the conduct of those in whose hands rested the first dealing 
with the Meerut outbreak, as little as possible shall be said. 
When the men of the 3rd Cavalry had been sent to prison, for 
refusing to use the new cartridges, we do not find that any 
particular precautions were adopted. The Commissioner, Mr. 
Hervey Greathed, had nothing to do with details; he was merely 
a sort of Lord-Lieutenant, a controlling officer of the whole 
division—about as populous as the kingdom of Ireland f—of 

* Service and Adventure witkjhe Khaki Risala. Bentley, 1868. 

t Area, 11,801 square miles; population, 6,141,204 (Census of 1881 c ;. 




which the Meerut district was a constituent shire; and he was 
immediately detached to Delhi. The chief officer, or magistrate, 
of the district was Mr. Wallace Dunlop, who was absent on 
sick-leave, recruiting his health in the Himalayan Oberland. 
His locum tencns felt that there was danger, but was unable to do 
more for its prevention than placing a guard of the 20th Native 
Infantry over the jail where the recalcitrant troopers were con¬ 
fined. The Brigadier, Colonel Wilson, of the Bengal Artillery, 
—afterwards known as Sir Archdale Wilson, commanding the 
force that took Dehli,—held a responsibility divided with his 
immediate superior, Major General Hewett. Unfortunately, 
when the men of the cavalry, on the day following the impri¬ 
sonment (the ever-memorable Sunday, May 10th), went down 
to the jail and, with the connivance of the sepoy guard, enlarged 
their comrades, these military commanders failed to realise either 
the magnitude of the peril, or the strength that lay to their 
hands for its encounter. In the presence of a garrison of nearly 
two thousand white troops, of all arms, and of many native 
soldiers who continued staunch and stedfast to the end, the 
mutineers committed excesses of blood and rapine which were 
only exceeded by those of the furious mob whom their example 
stimulated; and, during the night, the mutineers effected their 
escape to Dehli, to carry thither the contagion of fire and sword, 
while the plundering, burning, and brutality of the mob 
continued at Meerut till near day-break. Then, at last, a body 
of European troops was got together to patrol the deserted 
streets, to gaze at the ruined bungalows, and to collect the 
mutilated remains of their slaughtered countrymen and country¬ 
women in the theatre. 

Instances of individual heroism, occurring during that night 
of horror, are related by the Commissioner; and it is pleasing 
to be able to say that they were not confined to the white people. 
Many natives imperilled their lives in endeavouring to save men, 
women, and children of the lately dominant race, and not 
always without success. 
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The remaining non-combatant Europeans now moved into a 
large enclosure used for a magazine and school of artillery 
instruction, at the eastern end of the cantonment. Into this, 
the contents of the treasury, which had been fortunately placed 
under a guard of the 60th Royal Rifles, were promptly trans¬ 
ferred. This enclosure was speedily surrounded with an en¬ 
trenchment, and became a secure refuge during the remainder 
of the troubles. The station, or white town, was a complete 
wreck, and the administration of the district lost, temporarily, 
to the British. But this was no more than was to be expected, 
Like Saharanpur and Muzafarnagar, the Meerut district con¬ 
tained numerous groups of Gujar villages, whose inhabitants 
rose to plunder and to settle accounts with their creditors. A 
good many of the Jat communities to north and west imitated 
them; the native gentry and officials lost confidence; the reports 
spread were confirmed by the testimony of eye-witnesses to the 
ruined bungalows and deserted barracks of Meerut; authority 
almost vanished. Mr. Johnston, indeed, the officiating magis¬ 
trate, took out a party of Carabineers (6th Dragoon Guards), on - 
the 24th May, to punish a notorious village ; the villagers fled, 
Johnston was killed by a fall from his horse, and (as the Com¬ 
missioner records), “ little was effected beyond the proof of the 
existence of English troops, which, more frequently [and] 
energetically displayed, would have checked much evil. ,, 

The place of the deceased district officer was at once assumed 
by a refugee from Bulandshahr, Mr. G. Dundas Turnbull, who, 
with energetic aid from Mr. Williams, addressed himself to 
remedial measures. But they met with what must have 
appeared an immediate discouragement. The Brigadier left, 
under orders from army head-quarters, on the 27th May, and 
he took with him a light field battery, some horse-artillery, with 
200 recruits, two squadrons of the Carabineers, a wing of the 
Rifles, the gallant Goorkhas of the Sirmur Battalion, who had 
come down from Dehra, a detachment of sappers, and some 
native horse. Meerut was left almost without defence. o 
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The next event was the rising of some Jats under a local 
leader, named Sah Mai, who enlisted a number of escaped 
convicts, and other lawless persons, and began ravaging the 
north-west portion of the district. But soon followed what must 
have seemed, to the hard-pressed officials, the first bit of blue in 
their stormy sky. About 125 men of the 11th Native Infantry, 
who had remained faithful, were suspected, and ordered to 
depart to their homes. Nearly the whole of these poor fellows 
begged so hard to be allowed to remain in Government employ, 
that, apparently more out of compassion than of confidence, 
they were allowed to stay and serve as policemen in the district. 
Some were slain while acting in that capacity, while about 
ninety-nine of them remained faithful and active, “ continued to 
do good service, collecting revenue, guarding it, escorting it into 
the station, fighting or threatened constantly, openly scouted and 
abused as often as they came into Meerut with treasure.” Truly, a 
marvellous record; and pleasant it is to add that, on the restora¬ 
tion of order, these good soldiers received honours and promotion, 
and became the nucleus of a restored regiment of the line. 

On the 11th June, Major Williams arrived at Meerut; and 
instead of taking refuge in the entrenchment, calmly installed 
himself in a house on the Mall which had escaped conflagration. 
Next day he was joined there by Mr. Dunlop. This intrepid 
officer, since he heard of the disturbances of the preceding 
month, had marched down from Kulu, in the mountains, pro¬ 
ceeded vid Simla and Ambala to the camp at Dehli, and thence 
ridden over alone—only attended by four mounted constables 
(natives)—through the most disturbed part of the country, and 
assumed charge of his district. Well might a spectator write 
afterwards of this“ The facts of his return from the Hills, 
his trip to the rebel city, and daring ride to Meerut, showed the 
metal (sic) of the man. His energy of character,” adds Major 
Williams, “ soon turned the adverse tide of events in our favour, 
and shortly recovered for the Government the district that had 
well nigh slipped from its grasp.” 






DURING THE REVOLT. 

The Meerut officials had, about this time, received another 
welcome accession, in the presence of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Cracroft Wilson, who subsequently became a prominent colonist 
in New Zealand. Driven from his own district of Mor&d&b&d, 
■which had plunged into anarchy on the mutiny of the 29th 
Native Infantry, this gentleman placed his whole resources at 
the disposal of the neighbouring distinct officers; and his resources 
were weighty. To a herculean strength, incapable of fatigue, 
and a heart that knew not fear, Wilson joined an influence over 
the natives such as those who understand them know is to be 
exercised by the possessor of such qualities. 

Mr. Dunlop, who adds a certain graphic power of drama to 
his vivid description of scenes quorum •para magna fuit, thus 
notes the arrival of Mr. Wilson: “ He had come to Meerut 
surrounded by about thirty of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, over 
whom he exercised an extraordinary influence. They were men 
of the most dangerous class ... yet Wilson, refusing to 
join our Volunteers, rode about the country with these suspicious 
characters, making them escort treasure, or hang criminals, as * 
might be required.” After mentioning that one of the native 
officers of this party was afterwards found to have been, at that 
very time, corresponding with the Court of Dehli with a view to 
promoting an attack on Meerut, he thus concludes“ W. is 
one of those men whose labours of a quarter of a century have 
been, as far as fame and fortune are concerned, nearly thrown 
away. His energy and ability, if engaged in any of our 
colonies, would have won for him a position and a name.” All 
this was ultimately to follow. Wilson achieved both fame and 
fortune, and his name lives in one of the most progressive 
colonies of the Empire. 

But it is time to speak, more particularly, of the Volunteers. 
Soon after Mr. Dunlop’s return, he felt the necessity of sup¬ 
plying the defect of trained troops, and proceeded to lay before 
the General a project for enrolling and disciplining the Christian 
and other loyal inmates of the entrenchment for the purpose. 
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The picture that he drew was alarming. The Gnjars were in 
open rebellion throughout the district. The Jats were generally 
loyal; but those of Bharaut, under Sah Mai, had committed 
acts of insurrection. The whole »forces thus arrayed were 
estimated at 15,000 fighting men. The communications with 
head-quarters before Dehli were seriously threatened. The 
revenue could not be collected; and the treasury contained only 
some seven thousand pounds. Meanwhile, among the Bajputs, 
no less than among the majority of the Jats, there still 
continued a feeling of attachment to the Government and the 
existing order of things, quo ante , that only needed encourage¬ 
ment to become actively useful. But, till thi^ was done, the 
district would be almost totally disorganised : “ Unless some 
vigorous measures are taken to assist our friends, and punish 
our foes, we shall be totally deserted by the mass of the people: 
those still faithful are becoming disgusted at our apparent 
apathy, and the rebellion of to-day may become a revolution.’ 
When it is remembered that this account was given nearly six 
weeks after the outbreak, it will be seen that it was indeed high 
time for exertion. 

Accordingly, a Volunteer Corps was formed, armed and 
equipped. It included Major Williams, commandant; Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Charles D’Oyly, second in command; Captain 
(now Major-General) E. Tyrrwhitt, adjutant; twenty-eight 
officers of the Civil Service and army, gentlemen privates ; forty- 
five other British troopers; and seventeen native horsemen from 
cavalry regiments that had mutinied. There were also twenty- 
seven Christian infantrymen and sixteen faithful sepoys. They 
were dressed in khaki (dust-coloured) uniforms, and aided by a 
couple of mountain-train guns. Space does not admit of the intro¬ 
duction of Mr. Dunlop’s pleasant characterisation of his com¬ 
rades : the judge in his spectacles ; the magistrate of Bulandshahr 
singing to them on their night marches, in “ utter defiance of 
time and tune ” ; the High Church assistant, who “ took to 
fighling in the grade of a trooper, as an ordinary step in 
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nature ”; the “ squire,” whose Meltonian equipment, and easy 
seat on horseback, were conspicuous in their expeditions; their 
manners and customs at mess, when, to put the Musalman 
attendants on a wrong scent, bad news was always read aloud 
with accompaniments of cheers and laughter. These things are 
side-lights, but their details would now only interest a few 
elderly survivors and their immediate circle of friends. 

The first exploit of the Volunteers had for its object three 
Gujar villages notorious for their crimes. The villages were 
burned, and out of forty prisoners taken thirty-four were hanged 
after inquiry. Collections of revenue quickly signalised this 
first success. It was followed a few days later (8th July) by 
another expedition, conducted by Mr. Dunlop in person, to 
avenge a Gujar attack upon the Jats of Begamabad, now a 
station of the railway between Meerut and Dehli. Taking his 
troop of volunteer horsemen, fifteen sepoys, twenty native 
Christians armed with muskets and bayonets, and the two 
mountain guns, manned by native gunners, the magistrate stole 
upon the Gujar camp in the grey of dawn, and the Khakis 
fought a sharp action, storming a village that was stoutly 
defended, laying about them like paladins, and sparing, “ care¬ 
fully protecting, all women and children.” 

Another side of district life is presented by Mr. Dunlop, who 
was as humane as all brave men ought to be. In many 
instances, as he is obliged to confess, the Civil officer of those 
days had the unenviable task of singly and alone protesting 
against indiscriminate or injudicious punishment. “ They were 
the tribunes of the people ”—let that singular phrase go down as 
their brightest and best decoration—“and had to bear the 
opprobrium of supporting those whom they deemed innocent 
against their countrymen roused to madness.” None but those 
who were thus engaged can tell what was the weight of this 
unnecessary burden, added to the unavoidable anxieties of the 
time. Besides having to organise and conduct all sorts of 
measures against the common enemy, they had the special 




sorrow of enduring the suspicion and hostility of their friends. 
Take the following illustration of this statement from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s recently published Life of Lord Latvrence. 
" They were browbeaten or insulted in the cutcherry or at mess. 
* What am I to do ? ’ said J. H. Batten, the Commissioner of 
Cawnpore ... to Sir James Outram who, like the best 
soldiers of the time, shrank from shedding blood otherwise than 
on the field of battle or a%r a legal trial. * Do you fear God 
or man ? ’ replied Sir James. * If you fear God, do as you are 
doing, and bear the insults that are heaped upon you. If you 
fear man and the mess, let them hang their number every day.’ ” 
Dunlop was more fortunate. If he had been a man to be 
lightly insulted, his “ mess ” were not the men to do it. Yet he 
relates a touching story (p. 87 ff.), in which he shows that only 
by accident was a village in his district saved, which had not 
only protected Christian women, but had carried loyalty to the 
minutest details, such as guarding an orchard of ripe fruit 
because it belonged to Government. 

But it is time to come to the crowning exploit of the Volunteers. 
The Gujars had, as we saw, received a stunning blow ; remained 
the redoubtable Sah Mai, the Jat “ Sabahdar ” of Bharaut. 
On the 18th July Mr. Dunlop went against him, accompanied by 
Melville—whom we have seen distinguishing himself in the 
subsequent work at Muzafarnagar—and by a force comprising 
two mountain guns, fifty KMkis, forty of the Rifles, and a 
motley band of some fifty native foot. This was but a small 
force to lead against S&h Mai, who was being reinforced from 
Dehli (only twenty miles off) by two regiments of native 
infantry, 150 cavalry, and four 9-pounder guns, and who was 
fighting with a rope round his neck. But the magistrate trusted 
to two things that seldom fail against Asiatics, audacity and 
celerity. As he says, a severe example was needed, revenue 
must be collected, the Civil establishments that had been driven 
out must be restored. The Dehli reinforcements made one 
attempt to surprise Dunlop, but being foiled went back 





to the city. After what the Commissioner justly charac¬ 
terises as a display of “rather rash zeal,” in which he con¬ 
fessedly got the worst of it, Mr. Dunlop had the satisfaction 
of joining his main body near Bharaut, where they were presently 
attacked by the whole country-side. The Khakis immediately 
charged, and killed thirty of the enemy, who retired, followed by 
the whole force, the Rifles skirmishing and driving the foe out of 
the trees and sugar-cane which masked the village. S6h Mai now 
hastened to the encounter with his main strength: but he was 
singled out and slain by a young planter named Tonnochy; and 
then the little body.(“ grand ” total 149) advanced on the village, 
driving the enemy before them. Mr. Dunlop and his followers 
remained masters of the field, having scattered a hostile array 
of 3,500 men, of whom 450 in all were slain. “ Sah Mai’s 
head being stuck upon a pole inspired our native friends with 
mingled satisfaction and dread.” Supplies came freely in, and 
revenue was once more collected. Sardhana was next visited ; 
Narpat Singh, another rebel leader, was attacked, and killed 
fighting; and a strong detachment of loyal sepoys was left for 
the protection of the Palace* Meantime, Cracroft Wilson 
continued his independent labours on the eastern side of the 
district, on one occasion carrying off Rs. 14,000 in the teeth of 
a large body of insurgents. 

On the 28th August an attack was made on Galaoti, in which 
the Carabineers bore a distinguished part : but this belongs 
more properly to the Bulandshahr narrative. Fired by these 
examples, the Commissioner next attempted an expedition 
against Muradnagar, on a plan of his own; it was only partially 
successful, and a very pessimist account will be found in 
Dunlop’s book (p. 136). The date of this affair was 17th 
September. Dehli was now being assaulted ; and to the 
anxiety on this account was added that caused by the critical 
state of affairs in Muzafarnagar. But both were soon removed. 

* Built by the celebrated Begam Samru, and now the property of Lord anti Lady 
Forester. 
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The KMkis heard of the fall of Dehli as they were on their way 
to take part in the final occupation of Thana Bhawan (v. sup.), 
and on their return to Meerut they were honourably disbanded, 
after a short but glorious service, in Hie course of which they 
had completely reorganised their own district, and aided their 
neighbours, south and north. 

About the same time occurred the last fighting on a large scale 
among the people of the district. The Jats of Bhatauna, on the 
southward side, were attacked by a strong force of rebels and 
mutineers from Malagarh (a rebel centre in the Bulandshahr 
district). But the village appears to have been walled, for the 
, Jats beat off their assailants after a gallant struggle in which 
the defenders lost twenty-five killed and wounded. M&lagarh— 
of which we shall hear more anon—was evacuated on or about 
the 28th September; and soon traffic recommenced, the mails 
I began to run, and no sign but ruins and tombs remained at 
Meerut to show where, “ with numbers decreasing as the danger 
increased, a little band of Europeans, amidst thousands of 
rebels and within reach of Dehli, maintained the name of their 
country and the authority of Government/’ (Commissioner’s 
Narrative , para. 331.) 

The district of Bulandshahr is the next section of the Du6b, 
and is nearly the same size as that of Meerut. But, while the 
numerical strength of the population is not much inferior, it is 
differently constituted. The western part of the district, in the 
•Tumna, is full of Gujars, of a particularly untamed and trouble¬ 
some kind : but the Jats are much less frequent than in districts 
further north; and many of the estates, instead of being the 
constituents of groups of villages held by connected communities, 
are in the hands of comparatively wealthy landholders, some of 
whom are the descendants of Hindus converted to Islam. The 
tiact to the northward, known familiarly as the Bari Basti , was 
the home of a hardy tribes of Mohamadans, from whom many 
recruits used to be obtained for the irregular cavalry. To the 
Mest and north-west, many villages were held by a Christian 
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landlord, a son of Colonel James Skinner, C.B., the famous 
leader of partisan horse in Lake’s time. 

The district had just been made over by Mr. G. D. Turnbull, 
mentioned above, to Mr. Brand Sapte. Mr. Turnbull had not 
left. The other civilian officers were Messrs. Alfred Lyall (since 
the distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces, and 
K.C.B.) and Swinton Melville, whose gallant conduct in two 
other districts has already been briefly noticed. Mr. Sapte had 
a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry from Aligarh, under 
Lieutenant Boss, and endeavoured further to strengthen his 
force by raising local cavalry. But all in vain. On the 21st 
May, Mr. Sapte, having heard of the mutiny of the head-quarters 
of the 9th at Aligarh, made an attempt to carry off the cash 
from his treasury to Meerut, but he was attacked by a multitude 
of Gujars, and forced to fly, accompanied by Mr. Melville and 
a few native troopers, without being able to know what had 
become of his remaining comrades. He reached Meerut the 
following morning, where he had the satisfaction of being 
joined during the day by Messrs. Boss, Turnbull, and Lyall. 

As soon as he was gone, the Gujars burnt down his house 
and the rest of the European “ station,” let loose the inmates 
of the jail, and, with their assistance, destroyed the public 
offices and records therein. But, on the 25th, Mr. Sapte 
returned with some horsemen, and found the Sirmur Battalion 
(now the 1st Gurkhas), who had halted at Bulandshahr on their 
way to Dehli. Besides Boss and Lyall, he was accompanied on 
his return by Captain Tyrrhwitt, of the 14th Irregular Cavalry : 
the same who afterwards acted as adjutant of Dunlop’s Volunteers. 
They lost no time in inflicting punishment on some of the 
plunderers whom they identified; and reconnoitred the position 
of Mr. Skinner at Bilaspur, who fortunately proved to be safe 
and sound in a well-fortified enclosure. On the 27th their 
cavalry, for the most part, deserted ; and next day Major 
Beid (now Sir C. Beid, K.C.B.) was obliged to leave with his 
trusty Gurkhas. The important town of Sikandrabad, eight 
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miles west of Bulandshahr, was immediately sacked by the 
Gujars; and the landlord of Malagarh, a strong place four 
miles to the north, began to block the Meerut road. This man 
(who was nearly connected with the King of Dehli), though he 
did not at first openly break with the British, did not attempt 
to conceal that he had received orders from the rebel court to 
take charge of the district; and his attitude soon became so 
openly hostile that Sapte, whose force was by this time reduced 
to twenty men, deemed it advisable to move once more in the 
direction of Meerut. The European officers reached Galaoti, 
about twelve miles west of Bulandshahr, on the 10th June, but 
next morning received news which led them to return once more. 
On reaching Bulandshahr they found their entry disputed, and 
a number of men with muskets, and three pieces of cannon, 
drawn up across the mouth of the main street. These they 
boldly faced, charging up to within thirty yards of the guns, in 
doing which they had several horses killed by grape. Finding 
themselves abandoned by their escort, they then slowly retreated 
upon Galaoti, having on the way dispersed a force from Mala¬ 
garh which attempted to cut them off. 

Thus, then, there were at last two kings of Brantford; and 
the British ruler was, for the time, deposed in favour of the 
Malagarh man, Wali Dad Khan—“ Willie Dods,” as he became 
known to the European soldiers employed in those parts—whose 
fort was subsequently to acquire an evil notoriety. “ Malagarh,” 
so writes Mr. Sapte, “ became the resort of all the disaffected, 
far and near. Khurja and Aligarh were occupied by the 
followers of the rebel Nawab, to whose standard many of the 
fanatic Musalmans of the Bari Basti hastened to flock. The 
fort is about nine hundred yards from the road, which was con¬ 
sequently commanded by the guns, of which Wali Dad possessed 
six at the commencement of the outbreak. Communication 
with Agra” (then the head-quarters of Government) “was 
effected with extreme difficulty; for so well was the whole line 
of the road and its vicinity watched, that scarcely a man could 
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pass without being intercepted. . . . This rebel really became a 
formidable foe.” 

Mr. Sapte and his companions had fallen back on Meerut, 
where they remained, serving as troopers in the Volunteer Horse, 
until the end of August. On the 28th of that month they returned 
to Galaoti, with the expedition already referred to in the description 
of events at Meerut. It had been ascertained that Wali Dad had 
posted 400 horse, with 600 of his infantry, and about 1,000 in¬ 
surgent Gujars, about nine miles from Hapur on the Agra road, 
and their pickets had been advanced to Galaoti. A force of the 
strength noted below* was sent to clear the road, and they 
advanced on the morning of the 29th, masked by some loyal Jats 
from Bhatauna. The enemy’s pickets were driven in by the 
Carabineers, who sabred forty of them; the riflemen then ad¬ 
vanced through the standing crops on each side of the road, 
which they cleared of rebels as they went: the guns and cavalry 
kept pace along the road. Thus they fought their way to near 
Malagarh, and drove away the enemy with a loss of seventy-two 
killed, besides many wounded, without a life being lost on the 
British side, and only five men wounded. The force returned to 
Meerut next day. 

On the 28th September, Mr. Sapte heard of the evacuation of 
the fort of Malagarh, and immediately returned to Bulandshahr, 
in company with Brigadier Greathed’s column from Dehli. On 
the way an engagement took place with the mutineers from Jhansi, 
in which Mr. Lyall so distinguished himself in a cavalry charge 
as to obtain honourable mention in despatches. M&lagarh was 
occupied, and on the 1st October was demolished—a useful act, 
that was clouded by a melancholy incident, The explosion was 
conducted by Lieutenant Home, of Engineers, one of the few 
survivors of the gallant exploit at the Cashmere Gate at Dehli. 
This heroic young officer—who on that memorable occasion 
had entitled himself to the Victoria Cross—lost his life by 

* 2 H. A. guns; 2 M. T. guns; 50 Oarabineers; 30 Khakis; 50 K. M. 60th ; 
20 armed Bandsmen ; 15 Sikh sepoys, 



the premature ignition of the exploding train in this **■ petty 
fortress.” 


The restoration of order was not immediate. Mr. Sapte’s 
first act, after his final reinstatement vas of a romantic, though 
somewhat profitless order. Tidings having been received that 
a Christian girl was concealed at a village not far off, in the 
house of a mutinous trooper, the magistrate proceeded to the 
spot with a party of horse. , The villagers came out to oppose 
him; many of them being mutineers still wearing their old 
uniforms. A combat ensued, in which some were killed and 
others taken prisoners, and afterwards—rather unnecessarily, 
as it may now be thought—executed by sentence of court- 
martial. After a tedious search, the fair fugitive was dis¬ 
covered ; but she asserted that she had married her captor, 
the trooper Khuda Baksh, and, on her own earnest prayer, was 
allowed to remain. “ I did not force her away,” observes Mr. 
Sapte, with some naivete , “but left her with the assurance that 
her husband would be hanged whenever he was caught.” There 
is nothing said as to the fulfilment of this grim valediction: let 
us hope that Khuda Baksh was never caught, and that the fond 
pair lived happily ever afterwards. 

Next day Mr. Sapte returned to Bulandshahr; where, being 
ably supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, with the right 
wing of the First Beloch Battalion, and by a body of Pathan 
horse under Major Stokes, he continued to do good and useful 
service. Across the Ganges, now daily dwindling and becoming 
fordable in many places, lay the districts of Eohilkhand, still 
in the hands of rebels grown somewhat desperate for want of 
that amnesty which John Lawrence vainly sought to extract 
from the bewildered Government of Calcutta. All through that 
winter, and up to April, when Mr. Sapte was transferred to 
Meerut, the rebels marched distracted, trying to pass the river 
and obstruct the reorganisation of the Duab. But Mr. Sapte 
had now the upper-hand, and he maintained it. One of the 
MusalrRan landholders, the Nawab of Chitari, gave active 
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assistance, as did some of the villagers; and Mr. Sapte not 
only guarded the fords, but collected the revenue, and restored 
oMer throughout his district. In all these efforts he was ably 
seconded by Mr. Lyall, of whom he ultinately reported that, 
though but a young officer, he had “ evinced a sound judgment 
a&d discretion not always met with even in men of far greater 
experience.” To this praise, readers of the narrative will add a 
special admiration for valour and resolution; and it is gratifying 
to Sir A. Lyall’s friends of those days to think that he has gone 
o n,\qaalis ab incepto , distinguished by a rare combination of 
qualities, until he has attained to the highest elevation that the 
Service affords. 

Mr. Sapte also obtained well-deserved reputation and honour. 
In addition to being transferred to the agreeable and much- 
coveted post of District Officer of Meerut, when Mr. Dunlop went 
on furlough, he became in due time a Companion of the Bath. 
These honours, which were not always bestowed with equal dis¬ 
crimination, were well-deserved in the case of Mr. Sapte, of whom 
his official superior, Mr. Fleetwood Williams, very properly made 
honourable mention in his Divisional Narrative . His remarkable 
tenacity in confronting the M&lagarh rebel and returning time 
after time to his perilous guard, after being driven out by 
overwhelming force, received just commendation. And so did 
the sangfroid with which he and his gallant comrades made 
head againat the enemy, whenever they had the faintest chance, 
“ not hesitating to charge guns pouring grape upon them in a 
narrow road.” 

It was this cheery manhood, this sanguine, hopeful “ pluck,” 
combining with an unfailing sense of duty, that, amid constant 
defeat and disappointment, made the peculiarity of the finally- 
triumphant defence of Bulandshahr. 
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AGRA, ALIGARH, AND MUTTRA. 

The next district, according to the map, is that of Aligarh, but 
the events there were not sufficiently grave to furnish much 
matter for a special narrative. The same may be said of the 
adjoining district of Muttra—or, Mathura, as now written—and 
the magistrates of these two districts, Messrs. Biamly and 
Thornhill, have described their mutiny administration with such 
brevity and lack of literary skill, as to render the events there 
less interesting, even, than might otherwise be the case. Good 
men were there who did good deeds ; but they are in the same 
condition as the brave who lived their lives before Agamemnon. 
It will therefore be enough if we briefly consider Aligarh and 
Muttra in connection with Agra, to which they served as 
satellites. 

The district of Aligarh is named after an old fort about two 
miles north of the city of Koil. Originally built under the 
Mughal Government, this fort had been strengthened by the 
Mahrattas and their French officers; but it was taken by Lake 
in 1803 by a brilliant coup-de-main, as described, under the 
chapter of Laswari, in Colonel Malleson’s Decisive Battles of 
India. It was not occupied during the early part of the 
Rebellion, and need not further detain us here. About half¬ 
way between the town and the fort stands the Station, a 
small collection of bungalows grouped about the public offices. 

Af the time of the outbreak, several neighbouring estates 
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were in the hands of British planters, amongst whom the 
most noticeable were Messrs. Paterson Saunders and John 
0 Brien Tandy,* cousins, and men of great spirit and influence. 

The force present in May consisted of 300 men of the 9th 
Native Infantry, commanded by Major Eld; reinforced on the 
news of the Meerut outbreak by the right wing of the 1st Regi¬ 
ment of Cavalry of the Gwalior Contingent, under Captain 
Alexander. On the evening of the 20th the Infantry broke into 
mutiny, burned the offices, and carried off about thirty thousand 
pounds in specie, with which they marched off to the insurgent 
head-quarters in Dehli. The officers, civil and military, were 
allowed to depart to Hathras, a town south of Aligarh, on the road 
to Agra, which they reached in safety. Here they were joined by 
a planter named Nichterlein, and other refugees, Mr. Nichter- 
lein s son having been killed on the way. On the 26th they 
were reinforced by a body of mounted Volunteers raised by Mr. 
Saunders, and commanded by Mr. Wilberforce Greathed.t of the 
Bengal Engineers, one of three brothers who took very distin¬ 
guished parts in the events that were going on in the neigh- * 
bourhood. Other members of this little force were Messrs. 
Arthur Cocks,! C.S., J. O’B. Tandy, Harington, and Castle; 
Ensign Ollivant (since a prominent officer of the Provincial 
Police), and Ensign Marsh. These gallant fellows, having 
performed the main object of their expedition—which was the 
relief of a factory—proceeded to Abigarh, where they reinstated 
Mr. William Watson, the then magistrate (who afterwards died 
ol cholera m Agra Fort), and remained there till the 2nd of July, 

when they were driven out by overwhelming invasions, and 
retired to Agra. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mark Bensley Thornhill, of Muttra, who had 
taken the field with a body of Bhurtpore troops under Captain 
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Nixon, was recalled to his chief station by news that the detach¬ 
ment of the 44th Native Infantry had mutinied, murdered 
Lieutenant Burlton, their commandant, and plundered the 
Treasury. This occurred on the 26th. On the morning of the 
BOth Mr. Thornhill returned; but finding the Station ruined 
and deserted, proceeded to Agra to seek assistance. Not suc¬ 
ceeding, he returned next day—having been repeatedly shot at 
on the road—buried Burlton’s body (which he found naked in a 
ditch near the ruins of the Treasury;, and endeavoured, with 
the aid of some wealthy native bankers, to restore order. In 
this he was only moderately successful. Fifty thousand pounds 
had been carried off; the jail-birds had broken loose ; the police 
had mutinied, and spread abroad with arms in their hands; 
many of the zemindars refused to pay revenue, and set them¬ 
selves up in all directions as Rajas. Thornhill seems to have 
done what he could in these trying circumstances. He took up 
his quarters in the city, which he protected by barricades; he 
raised fresh police, and, on being joined by some of the Contin¬ 
gent of the Kota State under Captain Dennys, proceeded into the 
district, and seized one of the ringleaders of the rural revolt, who 
was immediately hanged for the discouragement of the others. 
Seven more were executed soon after, and a number of minor 
offenders severely flogged. The magistrate further evinced his 
resources by submitting to the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra 
a plan for utilising the loyal landowners, by giving them spe¬ 
cial powers to enforce authority, which was sanctioned and 
carried out. These measures, working surely, if slowly, gradually 
brought about some semblance of tranquillity. 

To return to Aligarh. It has been said that the Volunteers 
remained there till the 2nd of July. That is, however, not 
strictly true, though so stated by Mr. Bramly. The fact is, 
that only eleven so remained, the majority having been recalled 
to Agra on the 21st of June. On the BOth of that month, these 
eleven gentlemen performed a notable exploit. Receiving inti¬ 
mation that the rabble of Ko'il were on the way to attack them 
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in a factory where they were ^temporarily quartered, flying the 
green flag of Islam, and sworn to have their heads posted over 
the city-gates by nightfall, they mounted their horses to receive 
the visit. Presently the advanced guard, a body of more than 
500 men, were perceived marching up the road. Watson’s party 
immediately charged. Fourteen of the assailants were slain; the 
rest fled in every direction, and their stragglers fell into the hands 
of the villagers by the wayside, who stripped them to the skin. 
The names of Watson’s intrepid comrades are given in the note,* 
for such a deed ought to be fully recorded. Outram was son of 
the famous Sir James, whom he succeeded in the baronetcy. 

Marsh and Tandy were doomed men. The former, a most 
promising young officer, was shot in a subsequent skirmish. 
On the same occasion, Tandy, reckless, as Irishmen of good 
birth are apt to be at the sight of combat, jumped his horse 
over the wall of an orchard crowded with fanatics, by whom 
he was immediately cut to pieces. Saunders—an equally fear¬ 
less man—lived for many years after; and most, if not all, 4 
of the others still (1888) survive to look back, as on a dream, 
to those stirring times. 

It is unnecessary to dwell for the present on events in these 
outlying districts. Early in July Watson and Thornhill were 
both driven from their districts and forced to take refuge in 
the fort of Agra, to which place our scene now changes. 

Agra, at the time of the outbreak, was the official capital 
of the province of Hindustan proper, or “ North-West Pro¬ 
vinces,” to use the technical term. Here were stationed the 
Lieutenant-Governor, at that time the Hon. John Russell 
Colvin, a man of signal ability; the Chief, or “ Sudder,” Court 
of Judicature ; the Board of Revenue; and the head-quarters 
of the several departments of the public service. The garrison 
comprised a battery of Horse Artillery, a newly-raised battalion 

# A. Cocks, C.S., Outram, C.S., Ensign Ollivant, Ensign Marsh, Messrs. P. 
Saunders, J. O’B. Tandy, H. B. Harington, Hind, Castle, and Burkj|iyoung, 
Stewart Clark, M.D, 



of Foot—the Company’s 3rd European Regiment—and the 
44th and 67th Native Infantry. This force was commanded 
by Brigadier Polwhele, and the chief civil officer of the district 
was the Hon. Robert Drummond .(brother of Yiscount Strath- 
allan). The population consisted of about 150,000 souls, of 
which over 2,000 were Christians. 

On learning the news of the mutiny at Muttra, Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, a man of strong character, at once promised the sanction 
of the Government to the disarming of the sepoy regiments. 
This was effected on the morning of the 31st May without 
bloodshed, and the men dispersed “ on leave of absence.” This 
step was followed by the enrolment of the Christians capable 
of bearing arms; expeditions were sent in the direction of the 
Bhurtpore frontier, and order was maintained, tant Men que 
vial , for about a fortnight. On the 15th June the force stationed 
at Sindhia’s capital, under the designation of “the Gwalior 
Contingent,” mutinied, and the example was followed by the 
detachment of that force which had been hitherto serving in 
the Agra district. Soon after came news of the mutinies at 
Nasirabad and Nimach, and of the approach of a strong body 
of the mutineers from those places. According to the invaria¬ 
ble practice, these men were to join the great gathering at 
Dehli; but, encouraged by sympathisers at Agra, they had 
resolved to make a slight deviation in order to capture and 
kill the English at Agra on their way. This would be a good 
feather to wear in their caps as they presented themselves 
before the King, besides gratifying the instincts for slaughter 
and loot, which were just then very active in sepoy bosoms. 
Their hopes, however, were destined to be disappointed. 

The encounter between the mutineers and the defenders of 
Agra has been described in the histories of the period (notably 
in Malleson’s Indian Mutiny ), and has no special claim to be 
noticed here, but for two reasons. One is that, though success¬ 
ful in so far that the mutineers were repulsed from Agra, it 
was attended by disasters; the other that, while not remark- 
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able as a specimen of military skill, it was signalised by much 
dash and heroism on the part of men usually falling under the 
tite of “ non-combatants.” 

The enemy were met at Bucheta, being computed at 2,000 
foot, 600 horse, and ten field-pieces. To these the Agra garri¬ 
son could only oppose 600 bayonets, thirty-three mounted 
volunteers, and six Horse Artillery guns. Still, Englishmen in 
India had often been victorious over far greater odds than that ; 
and the Brigadier was quite justified in assuming the offensive. 
Of the action that ensued it need only be here observed that 
every conceivable advantage was thrown away. With the 
exception of a charge by Major Prendergast, who lost twelve out 
of his eighteen civilian troopers, the British were demoralised 
by being kept back till their guns became useless by the 
explosion of their tumbrils and the death of their officer, the 
gallant Captain D’Oyley; and the troops had to be eventually 
retired from the field, and escorted into their quarters in the 
fort by the volunteer infantry left behind as a reserve. Two 
officers and thirty-nine men were killed, and ninety-nine of all 
ranks wounded. But the enemy had also suffered, and they 
turned from their vainglorious purpose and went their way to 
Dehli, re infectd. 

It is no doubt to be regretted that a bolder front was not at 
once assumed. But the Council was distracted. Over 5,000 
persons were now crowded into the narrow limits of the fort, 
which became a scene of the utmost confusion. “ Loose horses 
were fighting and galloping about; artillery-cattle lying wounded 
and dying with thirst; drunken soldiers bivouacking in the 
rain.” From the ramparts a circle of fire was seen, denoting 
the destruction of the European habitations. It was not till 
the third day that, on urgent invitation from well-wishers in the 
city, the local authorities were permitted to emerge from this 
dismal shelter. An armed demonstration was carried through 
the city on the 8th July, and “from this moment,” says the 
author of the District Narrative, “rapine, murder, and outrage 




ceased.” It was not too soon. During the three days and 
nights of inactivity no less than seventeen men, women, and 
children of European blood had been gratuitously and brutally 
murdered by the police and other rascaldom of the native 
quarters. 

The writer hopes that he will not be charged with esprit de 
corps of an unjust sort if he invites the observation that these 
calamities were in no degree due to the civil officers. Drum¬ 
mond, though his policy in some respects incurred grave dis¬ 
approval, had energy enough and to spare. March-Phillipps 
and Oldfield* charged like Paladins with Prendergast—the 
only thing bold that was done in the battle of Sucheta. Mr. 
E. A. Reade, senior member of the Revenue Board, was con¬ 
spicuous wherever calm courage and sagacity could be of use. 

On the 10th July Mr. Drummond was removed with pro¬ 
motion (at that time nominal) to the post of Civil and Sessions 
Judge at Banda, a district then in full revolt. Mr. March- 
Phillipps succeeded him in charge of the Agra district. A 
council of the leading native citizens was convened by Mr. 
Reade, and the place of the regular police—who had utterly 
betrayed their trust—was taken by the heads of the various 
Mohalas , or wards, of the city, under the control of a trust¬ 
worthy Kotivdl named Raja R&m. It is very noteworthy that 
this officer, who was appointed on the recommendation of the 
headmen of the native community, proved in every way faithful 
and efficient: for we have here a specimen of the elective system 
tried probably for the first time in an Indian city, and certainly 
under the most searching conditions. 

But, if the state of Agra itself had become reassuring, far 
otherwise were the feelings caused by a survey of the district at 
large. The inaction that followed immediately on the battle of 
Sucheta had given the signal for universal anarchy, of which 
the first symptom was an almost simultaneous attack upon all 

* Shot through the lungs, this officer recovered, and is now (1883) the Hon, 
Mr* Justice Oldfield, Puisne Judge of the High Court, N.W.P, 
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the outposts where authority was represented in the district. 
Some of the native officials joined the niutineers, others retired 
to their homes in distant places; those who remained and tried 
to do their duty were hard pressed and, generally speaking, driven 
away. In one case—the sub-collector having fled—the very land¬ 
holder whom he professed to fear took charge of the office, and 
protected the records, and the town itself, until the troubles came 
to an end. So various are the workings of human nature! 

The first efforts of the British authorities were directed to 
Fatihpur-Sikri, the old country palace of the Mughal emperors, 
about twenty miles west of Agra, where a strong party of rebels 
had established themselves. The old town is steep and narrow, 
while the palace buildings are massively built of stone, on the 
top of a rock a mile and a half long, standing in a walled park. 
Decently defended, they might have afforded a stubborn resist¬ 
ance ; and it was but a slender column that Agra could spare 
for their reduction. A body of fifty British bayonets and thirty 
mounted volunteers, under the command of Captain Patton, 
accompanied Mr. Phillipps to Fatihpur on the 29th of July. 
They were attacked in the narrow streets of the town by a 
strong force of Mewatis, a tribe of predatory Muslims, who at 
first drove them out. Being reinforced in the open, the magis¬ 
trate and his men charged, killing fourteen of the enemy, and 
capturing two prisoners, who were afterwards tried and 
executed. The Mewatis evacuated the palace, in which 
Government offices were at once established. On the 10th 
August, a similar expedition was sent to Itmadpur, under the 
joint magistrate, Mr. W. H. Lowe, and order was restored 
there. Shortly after, the eastern border towards Mainpuri—a 
revolted district—was settled; and here, also, the offices were 
re-opened; while, on the north, matters were restored about 
the same time by the influence of a loyal native nobleman, 
the Baja of Awa-Misa. Greater difficulty was experienced in 
the parts to the south-east, which were too remote to be dealt 
with by the dwindling garrison of Agra Fort; but here again 
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aid was obtained from the Bhadaurias, a powerful clan of Rajputs, 
whose chief, though not himself a man of much force of charac¬ 
ter, was kept straight by a well-disposed councillor. So wore on 
the month of August, during which .the Christian inhabitants 
of Agra, many of them women and children, accustomed to 
every comfort when they were not sent to the hills for the 
summer, were exposed to the ills of climate in the most extreme 
form. In close rooms, of in tents under broiling heat and 
pelting rain, the ladies bravely bore their parts, tending the sick 
and wounded, and winning the respect of all. 

After the middle of September, disturbances were resumed by 
fugitives from Dehli. Some made their way across the Jumna 
to Rohilkand; others, under Prince Firoz,* assembled at 
Dliaulpur, about half-way between Gwalior and Agra; and 
finally, about the beginning of October, advanced to attack 
the fort. Before they could carry out their purpose, however, 
Colonel E. Greathed, of the 8th Foot, had arrived at Hathras 
with a British column of all arms. Towards this officer the 
eyes of the British at Agra were now anxiously turned; and on 
the 9th October the best information available was sent to 
him, in pursuance of which he hastened on. He arrived in 
the nick of time. On the morning of the 10th, Greathed crossed 
the bridge of boats, and proceeded with his column to the 
brigade parade-ground, south of the fort, at the very instant 
that the Prince’s columns, in entire ignorance of his arrival, 
were approaching from Dliaulpur. The collision was short, 
sharp, and decisive. “ Such was the promptitude with which 
the different arms formed into position, that the artillery of 
the right flank replied to the fourth gun of the enemy.” The 
battery was charged, and taken, by twenty-five of the 9th 
Lancers, under Captain Green, who unhappily was killed in 
the melee ; the rebels soon took to flight, and were pursued for 
eight miles. They lost 1,000 men, in killed alone; the British 

* Afterwards transiently troublesome in Etiwa and elsewhere; ultimately 
believed to have retired to Mecca. 
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loss amounting to eleven killed and fifty-four wounded, four of 
whom were officers. This is a military incident which will be 
found fully described in the standard histories; it has been 
only referred to here because a certain amount of blame has 
been sometimes thrown upon the civil officers, on account of 
their not furnishing Greathed with closer details of the 
enemy’s movements. The evidence recorded in Mr. Phillipps’ 
narrative shows that they gave all information that it was in 
their power to obtain, and that the surprise was perfectly 
unavoidable. 

It remains to add that Baja Bam, the new Kotwal, kept the 
city quiet during these events, and made public proclamation of 
the result of the battle as soon as he became aware of it. From 
that moment no further disturbance took place in the city, and 
the reorganisation of the district began to assume the character 
of “ a question of time.” 

The remaining events in Agra, and the adjacent districts of 
Aligarh and Muttra, may be briefly disposed of. Mention has 
been made of the defensible position of the old palace of 
Fatihpur-Sikri, so familiar to sight-seers. A body of mutineers 
from Dehli was harboured there by the Mewatis, already men¬ 
tioned as giving trouble in the same locality; and an expedition 
went to dislodge them towards the end of October. Colonel 
Cotton commanded, and carried the place by storm, after a 
severe resistance in which the defenders lost eighty of their 
number. The column then moved on in the direction of 
Muttra, putting down recalcitrant landholders, and restoring 
the local officers and establishments. On the 27th of Novem¬ 
ber, Mr. Phillipps took out a small force into the ravines of the 
Jumna on the opposite (eastern) direction, where forty-five 
policemen had been massacred in one night while engaged in 
an inquiry. Mr. Phillipps was only partially successful in this 
demonstration, as his force was recalled to the city before its 
full purpose had been attained. The city had been, by this 
time, surrounded by a wall; but no precautions appear to have 
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given complete satisfaction. The ultimate result of the revolt, 
for Agra, was that the seat of government was removed to the 
less central, but more strategic, region of Allahabad, where it 
has continued ever since. * 

In the meanwhile, the districts of Aligarh and Muttra were 
gradually cooling down. After the battle of Sucheta had 
somewhat ceased to depress the military spirit at Agra, a small 
force under Major Montgomery was sent out, to which Mr. 
Cocks, C.S., was attached as Special Commissioner. The very 
presence of this little force produced a healthy effect on public 
opinion, “ showing them,” as Mr. Bramly naively puts it, 
“ how vastly inferior they were to the men they were 
attempting to crush.” On the 10th August, Montgomery 
marched towards Hathras, which was threatened by Ghaus 
Mohamad, a deputy of Walidad the “ Subah ” of Malagarh. 
The traders of Hathras, inspired by the example of a blind 
pensioner, named Chaube Gansiam Das (who was afterwards 
killed), exhibited a bold front; and Mr. Cocks, having occu¬ 
pied the place, assumed the offensive, and marched out to 
attack the enemy, assembled near the town of Koil. A 
fight ensued, in which the enemy were defeated and put to 
flight, with the loss of their “ Maulvi,” or spiritual guide. But 
the fall of Dehli in September brought back the elements of 
disorder, for a time at least; and Major Montgomery had to 
fall back on Agra before the tide of maddened mutineers pouring 
out from the rebel stronghold. After the defeat of Prince Firoz 
by Greathed, on the 10th October, Mr. Cocks returned to 
Aligarh, bringing with him Mr. Bramly, who had succeeded 
the gallant Watson in the office of district magistrate.* These 
officers were accompanied by a force of 150 British bayonets 
and 100 stout Sikhs. The old fort of Aligarh was cleared out, 
and utilised as a barrack; the city was held by a Jat chief, with 

* It is curious that Watson, Saunders, and Tandy had all rebel blood in their 
own veil*: the first from Oolclough of Wexford, the second and third from Napper 
Tandy 
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a strong force of constables; and the collection of the revenue 
began to proceed in the usual course. 

The condition of the Muttra district was for awhile less satis¬ 
factory. The country-side was overrun by mutineers; and 
although Mr. Thornhill’s plan of administering through the 
local chiefs was partially successful, there were many parts 
which continued more or less lawless throughout the entire 
period of his absence at Agra. On the 5th October, however, 
he returned to the district, making his temporary head-quarters 
at Saidabad, and there taking prisoner a ringleader, who was 
promptly hanged. On the 1st November he got back to Muttra, 
under convoy of Colonel Cotton’s column above mentioned, and 
availed himself of its aid to punish some refractory villages. 
The restoration of order speedily ensued. 

At the same time, Mr. Phillipps was doing what he could in 
the Agra district, while Mr. Bramly was similarly employed 
in that of Aligarh. Large bodies of mutinous troops continued 
to cross into Rohilkand, or march distractedly back. These 
were occasionally caught and chastised by flying columns—a 
state of things which was somewhat exciting, and delayed the 
calming of the public mind necessary for the complete resump¬ 
tion of peaceful life. At length, in March 1858, a strong 
column marched down under Major-General Penny, commanding 
the division *; and no further incidents are recorded in regard 
to this portion of the Dudb. 

Of the behaviour of the native population during this period, 
Mr. Bramly observes that it was generally “ apathetic.” A 
number of ex-landholders resumed estates from which they had 
been dispossessed in course of law; “ that the people plundered 
when they suddenly found authority overthrown by the 
mutinous troops, and anarchy ready-made, was natural.” But 
on the whole, here, as in most other places, the attitude was that 
of expectation, and order was restored as soon as the elements 

* This officer was soon after killed by an ambuscade in the Etah district, his 
death being instantly avenged. 
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of disorder disappeared. Nevertheless, it is easy to see that 
the civilians in all three districts had arduous tasks set before 
them. It is hard to say which were the most tried: the officers 
of Muttra and Aligarh, left to their owrj resources among hordes 
of semi-barbarians tempted in every evil way; or those of Agra, 
controlled by superior authority, and hampered, to a considerable 
extent, by military inefficiency. 
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CHAPTER TV, 


MAINPURI AND ETAWA 


North-east of Agra lies the district of Mynpoory—or Mainpuri, 
as now spelt—which affords but scanty material for our 
narrative, but that little of a somewhat peculiar character. The 
district officer was Mr. John Power, a name full of pleasant 
recollections to all who remember the stately presence, the 
dignified demeanour of one who, though he has been called 
“ the Indian Brummell,” was a man of a far higher type than his 
English predecessor. A dandy Mr. Power certainly was, but* 
it was not in a cockney way by any means, his elegance being 
of a massive and monumental character. The special commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Cocks, who was at that time district judge, represents 
Mr. Power, on the 19th May as “ rushing into the room where 
he [Mr. Cocks] was sleeping, to inform him that he had just 
heard of the mutiny of the 9th Native Infantry at Aligarh.” 
That might be Mr. Cocks’ recollection of the event eighteen 
months after (his report bears date 18th November 1858), but 
Mr. Power recorded at the time ( v . his letter in the supplement 
dated Mynpoory, the 25th May 1857, in the first excitement) 
that it was on the 22nd that the news reached him, and that 
he “ immediately proceeded to Mr. Cocks’ house to consult him.” 
Mr. Cocks was certainly wrong in the date; Mr. Power could 
not be mistaken, writing at the time ; and the word “proceed” 
is so much more in accordance with Mr. Power’s usual bearing, 
that we may be sure that the “rush ” is a mistake also. Mr. 
Power could not, under any circumstances, have “ rushed ” in 
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any direction; indeed, had the news by any chance reached him 
in his dressing-room, he would not have even proceeded to 
announce it to anyone until his toilet was completed to the last 
button, and the last touch of the hair-brush. 

The result of the consultation was that “ fourteen females, 
consisting of ladies, sergeants’ and writers’ wives, with their 
children (an unlimited number), left” for Agra, which they 
reached in safety. The military force—consisting of three 
companies of the mutinous 9th—was then taken out under 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, a very gallant young officer, a. small 
guard being left at the Treasury. It was now past four in the 
morning of the 28rd, and Lieutenant Crawford, the senior 
officer, followed the route taken by de Kantzow, with the 
intention of joining the force, which was to encamp at 
Bhaongaon, about eight miles off. Scarcely had the civilians 
(Messrs. Cocks and Power, and James Power,* Dr. Watson 
and the chaplain, the Rev. P. Kellner), lain down to get a little 
sleep, when Crawford galloped back with the information that 
his men were in open mutiny, had fired their muskets at him, 
and had probably murdered de Kantzow. 

Through the pretty little “ station ” of Mainpuri flows the Isan, 
a small stream, which the road leading from the officers bunga¬ 
lows to the public offices crosses by a masonry bridge. Here Mr. 
Power took post, accompanied by his brother, and heie they 
were joined by Dr. Watson and two or three European subordi¬ 
nates. Meantime, de Kantzow had not been murdered, though 
his men mutinied and defied his orders; many muskets were 
levelled at him, but the aim was always diverted by the better- 
disposed sepoys, de Kantzow being of a frank and generous 
character with many friends among the men. Dragging him 
with them, the mutineers returned to their lines, loading the 
spare ammunition contained there on camels which they 
appropriated for the purpose. De Kantzow s nerve never 
failed him; urgently he appealed to the men to return to 

* A younger brother of Mr. Power’s at that time serving as his assistant. 
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their duty, and restrain the excesses of the lawless. Heedless 
of his appeals, they marched to the treasury, still taking him 
along with them. Here they were met by the jail-guard and 
native officials, who prepared to resist them, and gave de 
Kantzow all the assistance that could be expected from under 
thirty untrained men acting against ton times their number of 
infuriated soldiers. “ For three dreary hours he stood against 
the rebels at the imminent peril of his life.” Meanwhile, the 
English at the bridge, half-a-dozen in number, had been joined 
by Rao Bhawani Singh, cousin of the raja—the local head of the 
Chanhan Rajputs—with a small escort. This small force, the 
Rao was persuaded, would be insufficient to reinforce de Kantzow; 
and a message presently came from the heroic young man 
begging them not to run the hazard, adding that the mutineers 
were, he thought, cooling down. On this the Rao resolved to go 
to them himself, and happily succeeded in persuading them to 
depart with such plunder as they had already obtained. De 
Kantzow now joined the party at the bridge, and they went to' 
the office, where they found the treasury still secure. Mr. 
Power explains that he had held the bridge long enough to keep 
back the bad characters of the “ city ” (as it is the Anglo-Indian 
fashion to speak of all chief towns), and that when the sepoys 
were known to have departed, the urban population at once 
calmed down. 

On the 23rd came more bad news ; and Power, by sanction of 
Government, raised a troop of horse for the maintenance of 
order, which was commanded by Lieutenant de Kantzow. The 
magistrate himself took up his post in the “ Kuteherry,” or 
office-building, which he fortified by the aid of some sergeants 
serving in the Department of Public Works. One feature of the 
defence is too extraordinary to be left out of this record. The 
Chief Court of the North-West Provinces was then called “ The 
Sudder,” and the Sudder had lately issued strict circular 
orders to all district judges and magistrates for the preparation 
and maintenance of the records of cases, upon a plan which 
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some of those local officials considered pedantic and trouble¬ 
some. In the height of the excitement (only two days, in fact, 
after the terrible morning above described), Mr. Power found 
himself unable to avoid a triumphant celebration of the “ base 
uses” to which these records had come at last. These are his 
words:— 

“ All the Faujdari records ” (those of criminal trials) “ have been taken up to 
the roof of the Kutcherry, and bding placed behind its railing form an excellent 
breastwork. This matter had better be reported to the Sudder; but at the same 
time it may be mentioned that the record-room has undergone a thorough 
purification by the purpose to which its contents have been applied. I may 
also mention, for the Court’s information, that a good, stout Khanajangi misl” 
(record of an affray case) “ prepared after the Court’s latest rules and thickened with 
false evidence , is an excellent article of defence ; and has, by experiment, been 
found to be bullet-proof.” 

The italics are the present writer’s. They serve to show an 
irrepressible fronde wielded by a gallant spirit at a time when 
surely few would have indulged in professional sarcasm. 

In this gloomy sanctuary, with perjury imployed as a protec¬ 
tion in the most unexpected and unusual fashion, the two brave 
magistrates and the doctor,* with two or three military officers 
(they had been joined by Major Hayes f and Captain Carey, 
Lieutenant Barber and Mr. Fayrer, who brought with them 
some of the Oudh Irregular Cavalry), held their own for some 
considerable time. The troopers were posted under Barber and 
Fayrer at Bhaungaon, where the road from Mainpuri falls into 
the grand trunk road leading to Cawnpore and Calcutta, and 
on the 1st June Hayes and Carey started to join them. The 
troopers had proceeded up the road to Karaoli, and there the 
officers found them, drawn up in parade order. But the native 
officers advanced, and warned them that treachery was intended. 
Hayes and Carey turned their horses’ heads back, and rode in 
the direction by which they had arrived. The troopers spread 
over the plain in pursuit. Hayes was overtaken, and fell dead 

# Messrs. Cocks and Kellner had gone to Agra, where the former soon found 
other fields of usefulness, as already described. 

t £te was Secretary to the Oudh Government, and an ardent student. His 
valuable library perished in the Residency. 
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with a sabre-cut over the head; Carey, a lighter weight, escaped, 
and got safely back to Mainpuri; Barber and Fayrer were mur¬ 
dered about the same time at Karaoli; but the worthy lord of 
the manor, Lachman Sin^h (afterwards ennobled by Govern¬ 
ment), rescued all three of the bodies, and taking them to 
Mainpuri, delivered them to Mr. Power, who duly buried them 
in consecrated ground. 

The rascally troopers departed to Lucknow, where they 
doubtless took part in the siege. Their place was taken by 
seventy sabres of the Gwalior Contingent (1st Cavalry), under 
Major Raikes, who accepted the services of the hard-riding 
Carey as his second in command. A few Sikh sepoys from • 
disbanded corps, and about a dozen faithful sepoys of the 
mutinous 9th who had remained faithful to de Kantzow, formed 
the infantry nucleus. A telegraph-office was opened, and a 
couple of European refugees were brought in. The local horse, 
under de Kantzow, amounted to 100 sabres, with three native 
officers who had left various cavalry corps to come to their homes 
at Mainpuri on furlough. With these forces the town and station 
were patrolled, and some insurgent villages punished. Early in 
June they fought a severe engagement with a strong party of 
rebels at Bhaungaon; the rebels beat them off, and killed the 
Thanadar, or native sub-inspector of police, who died bravely in 
the defence of his post. In this action de Kantzow was severely 
wounded. An unfortunate turnpike-keeper was about the same 
time murdered on the trunk road. All the neighbouring districts 
were now lost, and Mainpuri was nothing more than an imper¬ 
fect oasis of partial order in the midst of a political wilderness. 
The trunk road swarmed with mutineers, and the Raja of 
Mainpuri, whose kinsman had behaved so well on the 23rd May, 
was known to be planning a treacherous outbreak. The district 
got rapidly out of hand, some of the sub-collectors and police- 
officers fled, others joined the rebellion, but honourable exceptions 
were duly noted. Among these last were both Muhamadans 
and Hindus, the subordinate judge, the Kotwdl (head police 
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collector, and, chief of all, Baja Lachman 
Singh of Karaoli—a charming old man, whom to know 
was to love—by whose good-will and vigilance authority was 
maintained in the teeth of almost, overwhelming difficulties 
and dangers, and the march of mutineers constantly impeded 
by the abandonment of villages and absence of supplies; 
other landholders, here and there, evinced the same spirit, 
and it is indeed creditable to the Indian character that when 
such men were faithful it was in no ordinary measure, life 
and wealth being freely hazarded in the cause of the alien 
Government. 

So wore on the month of June, the worst of that bad year. 
The end was drawing nigh, when no prospect was apparent 
but a desperate attempt at escape, with the alternative of a 
soldier’s death, or a long uncertain ride through deadly heat to 
a doubtful refuge. On the 28th the approach of the JMnsi 
mutineers, two regiments out of the entire brigade, was 
announced, and on the 29th their advanced guard reached 
Mainpuri, where they were joined by the Baja’s people and by 
most of Power’s police and levies. They threw open the jail and 
commenced a regular plunder of the place; and now the last 
decision had to be taken. Formally consigning the responsibility 
for Government property to the Baja and Bhawani Singh, Mr. 
Power marched out, accompanied by Baikes, Carey, and half-a- 
dozen other Englishmen, escorted by the Gwalior cavalry, and 
preceded by Watson, de Kantzow, and James Power. The 
Gwalior men deserted peaceably on the road, the rest of the 
party arrived in safety at Agra and joined the refugees in the 
fort. The district was recovered about the beginning of 1858, 
and order was without difficulty restored. 

We next come to the district of Etawa, and meet with increas¬ 
ing peculiarities. The land lies upon the Jumna, on whose 
banks the “ city,” or chief town, is situated. The ravines have, 
from of old, been haunted by tribes of semi-savages, called Ahirs, 
whose criminal propensities are with difficulty restrained even in 





times of the profoundest peace.* In the uplands a' mixed 
population prevails, though the larger estates are held by 
Bajput colonists who have been settled there for many genera¬ 
tions. The Jumna runs through the whole district, having the 
Chumbal as a parallel as far as Etawa. The population at the 
time was about 865 to the square mile, about one in five being 
Musalmans. The area is 1,698 square miles. 

The magistrate at the time of the outbreak was a man of 
singular character. Hitherto we have had to describe the deeds 
of men of the old type of the Company’s civil officers, born of the 
patrician or equestrian orders, brought up in the old unscientific 
public-school fashion, with no desire for display, doing and. 
enduring what fell in their way with the cheerful stoicism of 
their class, and narrating their adventures with artless simplicity 
as if performing the last and least agreeable portion of an 
unpleasant task. 

Mr. Allan Octavian Hume was not altogether a man of that 
kind, if indeed his peculiar character can be brought into any 
class at all. A younger son of the late Joseph Hume—that 
prosperous and energetic surgeon who died, after a long and 
useful career of public service in 1858, amid the general respect 
and regret of his countrymen—Mr. Hume had entered the 
service about eight years before the Mutiny. Quickly distin¬ 
guished by his activity and acuteness, he had obtained the 
first great prize of the service—the charge of a district—in an 
unusually short space of time, and had been selected for what 
was deemed a post of special difficulty, as magistrate and 
collector of Etawa. His qualities are reflected in his official 
Narrative. Though he was absent during the greater part of 
fifty-seven,t and though order was not restored till the end of 

* In or about 1848 these people murdered an English traveller whom they 
mistook for Mr. Unwin, a magistrate who had offended them in the discharge 
of his duty. 

f The narrative is dated November 18th, 1858, and states in the opening para¬ 
graphs that the district contains “ here and there bands of rebels too desperate or 
too blood-stained to listen to our gracious Queen’s late message of mercy r ” This 
was a year after order had been restored in many of the neighbouring districts. 
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the following year, he contrived to give his report—written, as 
he assures us, in twenty-four hours—the air of a chapter of 
history composed in the style of the late Sir A. Alison. As we 
shall presently see, however, the # abnormal prolongation of 
disorder in Etawa was not Mr. Hume’s fault; and in courage 
and initiative he showed himself no unworthy colleague of the 
Dunlops, Spankies, and others, whenever he was able to 
command the due amount of force. But it is a drawback to 
his report that it takes a triumphant tone where most men in 
the same position would either have said nothing, or would have 
been content with a more “ apologetic ” treatment, to use the 
word in its classical rather than its social sense. 

The early abandonment of Etawa was due, in part at least, to 
the same cause that led to the evacuation of Mainpuri. Here 
also was a detachment of the faithless 9th Native Infantry, and 
here, even earlier than in Mainpuri, the approach of the Jhansi 
mutineers made itself felt. Mr. Hume’s hands were apparently, 
but only apparently, strengthened by the arrival of the Grenadier 
Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent, by whose aid he was enabled 
to return to his station for a few days, after being driven out by 
the first outbreak. The ladies were wisely sent into Agra, and 
with the aid of an excellent native subordinate (still in the 
service), named Kunwar Lachman Singh, Mr. Hume kept order, 
as best he could, until the middle of June. But on the 16th of 
that month the news arrived that the Gwalior Contingent had 
mutinied and driven the Christians from Gwalior. No further 
dependence was to be placed on the grenadiers, who plotted 
treason within earshot of their commandant. Major Hennessey’s 
record of the conversation—so far as was overheard by him that 
night—deserves record as a specimen of the sort of feelings that 
were then being disseminated by agitators :— 

"Whispered conversation took place, of which the following caught my ear : 

“ What is this that has happened at Gwalior ? ” 

“ They have given themselves a bad name.” 

“ True,” said the emissary; “ but all the world knows that for the last three or 
four years the Faringhis have exercised great oppression ; they have ruined, and 
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taken the lands of, all respectable Zemindars and given them to Banias (mer¬ 
cantile men). It is time to getujid of them. There is no Izzat ( prestige ) about 
their system ; they will neither make an Emperor themselves nor allow anyone 
else to be Emperor: now, too, they attempt to destroy our religion.”* 


Thus warned, and aware that the Jhansi mutineers were within 
two days’ march, the British officers departed, taking up on the 
road some fugitives from Kalpi and Jalaun, of whom two were 
ladies. Detaching the faithful Lachman Singh to maintain 
order, and writing to all landholders in whom he confided, Mr. 
Hume took his post at Agra, where he served with the right half¬ 
battery in the action at Sucheta, and was not able to return to his 
district till the end of December. This must have been felt by 
him as a severe misfortune; but it hardly warrants the claims to 
exceptional loyalty on behalf of his district which pervades the 
pages of his Narrative . Constant disturbance prevailed, though 
several of Mr. Hume’s native friends behaved with creditable 
spirit; and even when he got back on the 30th of December, he 
found one Bup Singh, and other “ refractory Zemindars,” at the 
head of large forces, and rendering his position, as he himself 
says, “a very critical one.” He seems to have acted with 
vigour. Before the end of January he had raised a respectable 
force, with which, “ strengthened by a detachment of Alexander’s 
Horse,” he took the field on the 7th of February, and fought a 
successful action near Anantram, on the Kalpi road, in which 
it was believed that the rebels lost 150 men. A month later 
the Kaja of Kuru, a rebel leader, lost heart and committed 
suicide* But the forces of Bup Singh remained in possession 
of a whole Pargana (subdivision), having a bridge of boats in 
their rear, by which reinforcements and supplies were constantly 
reaching them from the other side of the Jumna. The Western 
tract, spoken of by Mr. Hume as the Jumna-Chambal Du&b, was 
held by Kaja Khushal Singh and his son, who remained in 
defiant occupation till September. 

Mr. Hume’s narrative now, and for nearly twelve months 
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more, is little but a record of fighting; and certainly no officer of 
his cloth saw more purely military service. It is clear, however, 
from his own admissions that for a long time he neither col¬ 
lected revenue nor exercised any other species of authority much 
beyond the limits of his own camp. Thus, at p. IB he says : 
“ Soon after the outbreak I, on my own responsibility, suspended 
the Government demand.” And elsewhere he records that, up 
to March 1858, he “ had collected no money but what was 
required for immediate use and even then it was only “ the 
Zemindars of Bhartna and Etawa,” who 44 were directed to pay 
up the revenue.” In a third paragraph he states that “ care 
was taken to do nothing, and [to] issue no order in regard to 
any not openly against us, calculated to provoke opposition 
or disobedience.” He was about this time joined by a 
column under Colonel Riddell—composition and strength not 
given. 

Great contention raged in and round a village, or town, called 
Ajitmal, a few miles south of Anantram, in the neighbourhood of 
which Rup Singh was maintaining disorder. On the 16th March 
the rebels attacked and plundered Phaphund—near to which is 
now a station of the East Indian Railway—and on the 30th Mr. 
Hume felt himself strong enough to move against them in view of 
chastisement. Driving them out of Ajitmal, he chased them 
into the ravines of the Jumna, a trifling loss occurring on either 
side. All this timeKalpi was the head-quarters of a large body 
of mutineers, and Rup Singh, obtaining reinforcements from 
thence, surrounded Mr. Hume on the 11th April, and drove 
him back towards Etawa. General disorganisation ensued, only 
partially arrested by a renewed attack on the 21st. The levies 
then moved on to the river—horse, foot, and artillery—and 
seized the ferry-boat, inflicting some loss on the retreating 
enemy. In all these skirmishes Mr. Hume seems to have acted 
with great personal courage, ably seconded by Mr. Maconochie, 
his deputy, and Mr. C. Doyle, who had joined him from Meerut 
after Dunlop’s Volunteers—with whom he served there—had 
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been broken up. Lieutenant Furnell, another volunteer, who 
had been in practice at Mussoorie as a dentist, but was given a 
local commission for his military services in the Meerut district, 
also displayed signal gallantry. Both, indeed, were subsequently 
killed in action. The name of Mr. Furnell does not occur in 
Mr. Hume’s Narrative , which makes it the more necessary to 
record it here: especially should it be noted for the chivalry of 
his death. When lying mortally wounded, this heroic young 
man—not a professional soldier, be it remembered—showed only 
one anxiety, and that was as to the prospect of his associate, 
Lieutenant Chapman, obtaining the Victoria Cross. 

Operations on a more conspicuous scale were at hand. In * 
the beginning of April, Sir Hugh Rose* had taken Jhansi, and 
devoted the rest of the month to resting his troops, and pre¬ 
paring them for the advance upon Kalpi, where were collected 
almost all the remaining leaders of the revolt: the Rani of 
Jhansi, Tantia Topi, and the Nana’s brother. The banner of 
the Peshwa now floated over the last stronghold of rebellion; 
and Rose, with an army decimated by disease and death in 
battle, had to move in the terrible summer of those regions 
in order to remove the last barrier that restrained communica- 
between Central India and the main army under Lord Clyde. 
On the 5th May he had advanced within ten miles of Kalpi; on 
the 19th, being joined by Colonel Maxwell with the Connaught 
Rangers, the Camel Corps, and some companies of Sikhs, Rose 
felt strong enough to attack the place. On the following day, 
after a hard-fought battle, the town was evacuated, and Her 
Majesty’s birthday was celebrated in the last and lost fortress 
of the rebellion among the trophies of the previous day’s victory. 
Tantia and the Rani doubled back on Gwalior—with what result 
is known to all readers of Malleson — but a large body of the 
rebels crossed the Duab in search of an asylum in the still- 
disturbed province of Oudh. 

These events kept the Etawa district—especially the portion 

o 

* Now (1883) Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn, G.C.S.I, 
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of it washed by the Jumna—in turmoil during the greater part 
of May and June, and large bodies of mutineers passed whom 
Colonel Eiddell did not feel strong enough to attack. On the 
2nd July Mr. Hume was forced by ill-health to make over charge 
of the district to Mr. G-. E. Lance, command of the local levies 
being assumed by Lieutenant L. Forbes of the 2nd Native 
Infantry. Rup Singh once more crossed the Jumna, and 
totally destroyed the unfortunate town of Ajitmal on the 6th. 
Two days later Mr. Lance, with a force consisting of 200 
bayonets, 120 sabres, and 5 guns, drove them out of the ruins, 
and back into the ravines. This sort of work went on, slow 
but sure, for the next two months. On the 6th September, 
the last focus of disorder fell—a place called Chakarnagar— 
and the last fight (with one exception), took place at Parli on 
the 23rd October, when some of the forces of the indefatigable 
Rup Singh were defeated by the local levies under Lieutenant 
Allen, with the loss of over thirty men, the whole of their 
ammunition, baggage, and means of transport. 

Order having been, as he hoped, finally restored, Mr. Hume 
—who had resumed charge of his district—wrote the Narrative , 
to which we have mainly owed our information. After making 
mention of those who had been his chief subordinates and 
supporters, he proceeds to devote a few paragraphs to various 
details of his administration during the trying times just passed. 
As to finance, he explains the reason of his having left the 
revenue uncollected. He shrewdly remarks that, having lost 
five lakhs of rupees by the plunder of his treasuries, he judged 
that the revenue would, just then, be “ safer in the hands of a 
thousand landholders than in a treasury guarded by sepoys too 
likely to mutiny.” When he set himself in earnest to the 
business of collection, he succeeded in realising the large sum of 
over twelve lakhs, and the balance was left to be recovered here¬ 
after. He had the satisfaction of reporting that in many places 
the village-schools had been kept open; that “the little lads 
were everywhere humming away at their lessons and that, 
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when he wrote, there were 179 schools open with an attendance 
of nearly four thousancFscholars. The remainder of the report 
is devoted to an examination of the causes to which the excep¬ 
tional loyalty of his district was to be attributed. There is also 
a brief account of the method by which the villages were led to 
“submit to arbitration the adjustment of the cost of their 
transgressions.” Of these “panchaiat cases,” Mr. Hume 
informs us there were 526, “ some of which included the whole 
of the inhabitants of one or more villages.” If one of these 
statements should seem to militate against the other, there 
can be at least no doubt but that Mr. Hume surmounted his 
difficulties—whatever they were—with tact, humanity, and* 
resolution. 

His greatest trial was yet to come. His report is dated 
November 18th, 1858. Three weeks later the district was 
invaded by Firoz Shah, a member of the late royal family of 
Dehli, and the only one who displayed courage and conduct. 
Escaping southwards from Lord Clyde when the Oudh Begam, 
the Nana, and some other leaders- fled into Nepal, the "heroic 
prince, whose hands were free from innocent blood, and who 
might have secured a pardon and a pension by simple surrender, 
preferred to cut his way through the British territories. 

On the 6th December vague rumours of the approach of a 
force, supposed to be headed by the Nana, reached Etawa, and 
Mr. Hume immediately took the field, sending information at 
the same time to the military authorities at Cawnpore on the 
one side, and Agra on the other. His own force was composed 
of some 200 infantry, 140 cavalry, 4 guns, and a troop of the 
Meerut mounted police; the whole under the command of 
Lieutenant Forbes already mentioned. They marched with the 
intention of defending a fort called Harchandpur, held by a loyal 
landholder; and on the morning of the 8th, having driven in 
the enemy’s pickets, found themselves confronted by a fine force 
of mutinous horse, estimated at 1,400 sabres, with nearly 200 
infantry of the 28th Bengal Regiment. The enemy’s baggage 



and transport were guarded by a strong reserve. These men 
were evidently no unskilled village-rabble, but a body of trained 
soldiers, whose business was to cut their way through all oppo¬ 
sition, or perish in the attempt; ancj the sequel showed alike 
their capacity and their resolution. At first, perhaps, surprised, 
they speedily formed under cover of a village, sending off their 
baggage towards a bridge crossing the canal. Lieutenant Forbes 
placing the local horse—under Mr. Doyle—on his right, and the 
Meerut troop on his left, opened fire from the centre under 
Messrs. Hume and Maconochie. The enemy, accepting the 
challenge, advanced so as to outflank the levies, on seeing which 
Forbes took Doyle’s horsemen against the left attack, while the 
guns played upon the enemy’s advance. The charge was only 
partially successful: Doyle’s horse being wounded, the rider fell 
and was cut to pieces; his men retreated in more or less order. 
Meanwhile another party of the enemy came down on the English 
left, but were checked by two successive charges of the Meerut 
police, ably and bravely led by their Basaldar, Asadulla Khan. 
This excellent native officer received a severe wound in the 
melee. But a third body presently got round to the rear, 
and became engaged with the Etawa foot. Mr. Hume s position 
now became very critical; and probably disaster was only 
averted by the firmness of the remaining foot-soldiers, and 
the presence of mind of a non-commissioned officer named 
Edmunds, who was in charge of the largest of the guns. Such 
clouds of dust were raised by the trampling of the bold and 
“ubiquitous” horsemen as, added to the smoke from the 
guns, prevented anything being clearly seen but the constant 
flash of the flickering sabres. Amid the confusion the levies 
formed square with commendable coolness, while Edmunds, 
with “ conspicuous address,” swung round his 12-pounder gun, 
and poured grape into the flank of the assailants. The horses 
were thrown into a state of terror, the men lost heart on seeing 
the resistance of the square, and the attack ceased after a 
duratibn of fully three hours. Each side drew off in good 
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order, and the Etawa force occupied their original objective— 
Harchandpur, while the enemy proceeded on their route. 

Well might the Governor-General, a man not given to dithy- 
rambics, characterise this as “ a daring exploit,” and express his 
“ warm commendation of the courage, skill, and determination 
which marked it.” His Excellency gave his thanks to Lieutenant 
Forbes, to Messrs. Hume and Maconochie, and to Sergeant- 
Major Edmunds. Doyle’s family received a pension, and the 
brave Kasald&r received a decoration and the title of “ Sardar 
Bahadur.” Mr. Hume was deservedly made C.B. 

The enemy, who were well mounted and equipped, comprised 
men of the 1st and 2nd Bengal Light Cavalry, the 11th, 12th k 
and 13th Irregulars, and a number of unattached rebels and 
mutineers, many of whom were Afghan and Sikh soldiers of 
fortune. They lost fifty-eight killed, among whom was the 
ex-Nazim of Farrukhabad—a man who had long sought to 
disturb the district; many more were wounded, most of whom 
were duly removed in ambulance “ doolies,” or litters, with which 
the rebels were well provided. 

The British loss was twenty-one killed and nineteen wounded. 
Brigadier the Hon. Percy Herbert, coming up from Cawnpore, 
fell in with some of the fugitives—for such they soon became— 
and inflicted on them a further loss in material and men ; and 
Brigadier Showers arrived from Agra on the 11th, having 
marched seventy-five miles in forty hours : he did not, however, 
succeed in adding to the enemy’s loss. 

The unfortunate prince probably separated from his men, and 
eventually—as it is understood—made his way to Mecca. He 
has never, so far as I am aware, been seen or heard of since. 

This was the end of disturbance in the district of Etawa, which 
immediately fell into its usual routine. To conclude with the 
gallant magistrate’s fervid words :— 

The tide turned : and then popular goodwill blossomed out and gave fruit in 
the speedy restoration of peace and order: and now, though here and there 

* His futile attempt to co-operate with Tantia Topi is related in Malleson, iv 
pp. 359 et seq . 
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blackened and desolate villages and bands of rebels, too desperate or too blood- 
stained to listen to our gracious Queen’s late message of mercy,* remind us of 
the past, our people are once again quiet and contented, our fields are rich with 
heavy crops, and we can look forward hopefully to the future, and cheerfully to 
the labours that shall make that future all, and more, than in the past we ever 
dreamed of. , 

Strange, indeed, is the calmness with which the simple folk of 
Hindustan could plough their land and sow their seed in such 
times, and the readiness with which they accepted disorder and 
the restoration of order alike, “ with a heart for any fate.” 

* On November 1st 1858 the Royal Proclamation, translated into twenty 
languages, and promulgated throughout the country, announced that Her 
Majesty had assumed the direct sway of the Indian Empire. So we created a 
Padshah at last! 
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CHAPTEB Y. 

CAWNPORE AND EARRUKHABAD. 

In this and the next section the treatment must be somewhat 
different from that adopted hitherto. From Saharanpur to 
Etawa there was no interregnum of pure belligerence ; the civil 
officers being left to deal with the anarchy with such aid as was 
from time to time available. “Martial law” was generally 
proclaimed ; but the magistracy were, on the whole, the directors 
of events; and succeeded, in longer or shorter time. In Cawn- 
pore and Farrukhabad, on the contrary, there was a long period 
when all semblance of authority was obliterated; and the civil 
officers were scarcely of any weight in affairs, but were mainly 
restricted to fighting or foraging in association with their 
comrades of the army, and only gradually employed in restoring 
order as the tide of war subsided. 

Still, in order to complete a civilian’s view of the country 
technically known as “ Hindustan ’’—which was the focus and 
chief scene of the outbreak—a few circumstances may be noted 
such as may have escaped the attention of the ordinary 
historian. 

Cawnpore is the chief town of a district, of the same name, 
lying on the right bank of the Ganges, on the opposite side of 
which is the province of Audh—or Oude. It was selected as a 
cantonment so far back as 1777, and formed the basis for the 
attacks of the British conquerors upon Bohilkand and Dehli. 
At the time of the outbreak it contained a population of about 
100,000, chiefly traders and operatives, in fact the ordinary 
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Indian urban population. At Bithur—a village some miles 
higher up the river—lived a Mahratta of rank, named Dhundu 
Panth, but most commonly known by the title (not unusual 
among noble Mahrattas) of “ Nana Sahib.” He had been adopted 
in 1832 by the deposed Peshwa, Baji Bao, and inherited his 
private property. But Lord Dalhousie had decided that the 
titular dignity of Peshwa (head of the Mahratta confederacy) 
should not pass under the adoption, and the political pension 
and salute of guns were discontinued on Baji’s death in 1852. 
During the next few years the Nana spent a good deal of money 
in trying to bring his wrongs before the Queen’s Government in 
England, employing for that purpose a Muslim adventurer 
named Azimulla Khan, who had been made his private secretary, 
and who was an accomplished rascal of the Gil Bias, or Casanova, 
type. While this man was intriguing with third-rate politicians, 
and philandering with credulous females in Eurppe, his master 
shut himself up in his palace at Bithur, where he sulked in 
splendour, and nursed his wrongs in the society of Baba Bhatt, 
Bala Bao, and other chosen companions. On stated occasions a 
British civil officer visited him; and about November there was 
a religious fair on the river, when refreshments were provided 
for European visitors. But the Nana never willingly associated, 
in the slightest degree, with persons of that race from the day 
on which the Peshwa, his adoptive father, died. 

The garrison, at the time of the outbreak, comprised the 
2nd Bengal Light Cavalry, a detail of artillery, and three regi¬ 
ments of Bengal Infantry; all the rank and file of which were 
natives of India. The British troops had fallen below the pro¬ 
portion proper to such a force, a detachment having been sent 
to the aid of Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow. Those that 
remained at Cawnpore were as follows:— 

Artillery —One battery of 6 guns with 59 men; 

Infantry —60 men H. M. 84th. 

74 invalids H. M. 82nd. 

13 1st Madras Fusiliers. 


Is 

The whole under the command of a distinguished officer of the 
company’s army, Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler, K.C.B. The civil 
chief was the magistrate and collector, Mr. Hillersdon, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. , 

About eighty miles.higher up the river was the station of 
Futtehgarh, the official centre of a district named after the 
neighbouring city of Farrukhabad. Here was stationed the 
10th Native Infantry, a regiment posted there for the protection 
of the gun-carriage factory in the fort. The civil officer was 
Mr. W. George Probyn, C.S., the military command being vested 
in Colonel Smith. After the receipt of the news of the Meerut 
mutiny, the men of the 10th continued for some time to behave 
well ostensibly, though in conversation with Mr. Probyn’s native 
informants they admitted that if other sepoys were to attack the 
Europeans they would not oppose them in arms. All they could 
guarantee was that they would not kill their own officers. Amid 
such sinister omens the Europeans prepared for the worst. 
Messrs. Phillipps and Bramly came in from neighbouring 
districts, but passed on to Agra where we have already had 
occasion to notice their services ; other refugees afterwards 
joined, including Mr. W. Edwards, the magistrate of Badaon in 
Rohilkhand, brother of the R. M. Edwards, mentioned above in 
connection with the Muzafarnagar district. 

Leaving these, to be followed hereafter in a few concise sen¬ 
tences, we return for the present to Cawnpore, where General 
Wheeler and Mr. Hillersdon were taking counsel as to the best 
method of weathering the storm until they should receive the 
assistance that they expected from Calcutta. That city, it 
should be added, was 628 miles off, only a small portion of the 
distance being covered by a railway. The people of Cawnpore, 
therefore, were somewhat in the same situation as that in which 
the people of Edinburgh had been in 1745. 

For what passed at the first we have to trust chiefly to con¬ 
jecture. But I have been so far fortunate as to obtain the 
assistance of Mr. J. W. Sherer, C.S.I., who came up with the 
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first relief in July. It is this gentleman’s opinion that the steps 
taken by the civil and military chiefs at this crisis, which led to 
the disastrous results that have obtained such sad notoriety, 
were on the whole justified by the circumstances. It is proper to 
bear in mind that they had peculiar opportunities for forming a 
forecast. Wheeler was a thorough “ sepoy-officer ” : his habits 
and associations were those of the old school ,* he understood, 
from a life-long experience, the feelings of native troops; he was 
necessarily in receipt of the most trustworthy information. 
Hillersdon, for his part, had a brother in command of one of the 
native regiments; and was, himself, personally intimate with many 
of the men, among whom the Colonel was a favourite. A month 
before Colonel Hillersdon told Mr. Sherer—who happened to be 
on a visit at Cawnpore—that his men had discussed the question 
of the suspected cartridges, and had declared themselves willing 
to use them so long as they were permitted to tear off the ends, 
and were not required to touch them with their teeth. This 
shows that ticklish topics were not avoided in intercourse with 
the men. Nor was the Nana openly hostile; on the contrary, 
Hillersdon is believed to have had reason for hoping that, by 
promising to obtain the concessions so long pleaded for in vain, 
he might secure in the Mahratta an influential ally. It is, 
further, Mr. Sherer’s belief that, up to the final outbreak, there 
was no collusion between the Nana and the sepoys. Whatever 
communications may have passed between Azimulla and the 
Court of Dehli—and it is my personal belief that such had been 
made—the fact that, at the first mutiny, the troops started for 
Dehli is a proof that they were not then acting with the Bithur 
people. The British authorities, I repeat, had to provide against 
tumult arising from the departure of the native troops, and for 
the safety of the seven or eight hundred Europeans until they 
could obtain assistance from Calcutta. It was also necessary that 
the magazine should be guarded, so that the bad characters of the 
town should not obtain arms. All now seems to point to the 
conclusion that the cause of the mischief was Azimulla who, on 
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returning from Europe and becoming aware of the discontents of 
Queen Zinat Mahl at Delhi; thought he saw his way to fame and 
fortune as a political creator. The N£na was to stand forth as 
Plenipotentiary of the restored Emperor ; though it might be a 
work of time and trouble to persuade the chiefs of the army to 
accept this part of the programme. But we ought not to blame 
Hillersdon for not knowing all this, or for thinking that it was 
best, in his perplexed situation, to endeavour to outbid the sepoys 
for the only alliance that had a chance of safety in it. He pro¬ 
bably thought, as above suggested, that he could secure the 
Nana by promising a reconsideration of his case as the reward 
of* his adherence. Only, unhappily, Azimulla had watched the 
Crimean collapse (see Bussell’s book on the war, where he 
mentions having received a visit from the gay rascal in the 
trenches before Sebastopol). He had also been in correspon¬ 
dence with foes of England on the Continent (the letters and 
drafts were found at Bithur and fell into the hands of an officer 
of Bengal Artillery). The Persian war seemed to him a part of 
the advance of Kussia, and he had just enough knowledge of tfie 
political drama to be “a dangerous thing,” first to Hillersdon, 
and ultimately to himself and its cause. As will be presently 
shown, there is evidence that he negotiated with some agents or 
leaders of the sepoys before they mutinied, though their sub¬ 
sequent march towards Delhi renders it doubtful how far these 
negotiations had been ratified by the men in general. 

Certainly the first events bore out the plans of the British 
officials. A temporary refuge was secured on the Calcutta side 
of the town; the troops moved up the Dehli road; the Nana took 
charge of the magazine. Lastly, since the first batch of the 84th 
had actually reached Cawnpore from Calcutta, after the news of 
the Meerut mutiny had been received there, Wheeler was amply 
justified in expecting timely relief and in communicating his 
hopes to Hillersdon. 

How all turned to sorrow and destruction is known to the 
readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s graphic work, and has been ‘duly 



chronicled in history. When the troops had reached their 
encampment on the second stage, the Nana joined them, and 
succeeded in persuading them that it was not their interest to 
leave him. The Peshwa had, for son\e time before the conquest 
under Lake, represented the Mughal Empire, and carried on 
(through his Deputy) the administration of Hindustan. It was 
natural to identify the cause of the Nana, as Peshwa, with the 
cause being defended,at Dehli; largesse and the promise of 
plunder did the rest. The troops returned to Cawnpore, and 
joined in attacking the entrenchment. 

The conduct of the Nana is an illustration of two truths that 
must never again be lost sight of in Indian affairs. The first is, 
that we cannot predict what Asiatics will do on grounds 
derived from our own notions of what is their duty, or even their 
interest. The second, that we must put no confidence in those 
whom we have offended in a deep and enduring manner. 

The implacable Mahratta and his confederates declared them¬ 
selves as foes: the skilful soldier, Tantia Topi; the sleek tiger, 
Azimulla, fresh from the ill-judged hospitalities of London. On 
the forenoon of the 7th June, they opened their heaviest bat¬ 
teries on the rude parapets of the entrenchments, so low, that a 
refugee from the district one day during the subsequent siege 
entered by leaping his horse over them. For three dreadful 
weeks the wretched Europeans were sapped, bombarded, starved ; 
but their courage held out. Hillersdon was cut in two by a 
round shot; his chief subordinate, McKillop, was shot as he was 
drawing water for the women from an unprotected well; Hillers- 
don’s brother, wife, and two children perished in the fatal enceinte. 
At last came the end. Despairing of succour from Calcutta, 
and trusting to the promises of the N£na—who offered plausible 
terms—Wheeler consented to evacuate the scene of horror, and 
moved out on the 27th to take boat at the Sati Chaura Ghat. 
What happened there is too well known. The banks of the 
Ganges were stained with innocent blood. The surviving victims 
were ‘marched back in captivity, with the exception of one 



boat’s crew, of whom four oply finally escaped, two, at least, of 
whom are still (1883) alive. 


In the meanwhile, the Fattehgarh people had gone through 
somewhat similar sufferings. On the 1st of June they heard of 
the outbreak at Shajahanpur, where poor Mordaunt Eicketts and 
his companions were murdered as they were worshipping in 
church. On the 3rd a party of Audh troops entered the station, 
and the 10th men fraternised. At 1 a.m. on the 4th some of the 
white inhabitants, 140 in number, left in boats, hoping to 
reach Cawnpore, and unacquainted with the state to which 
matters were tending there. All perished ultimately with a 
very few exceptions. Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie, Major 
Robertson (head of the factory), Majors Munro and Phillott, 
with some other commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and a number of women and children, remained in the Fort. 
The fugitives were at first guarded and assisted at Dharm- 
pui by Hardeo Baksh, an Audh landholder, who, indeed, con¬ 
tinued faithful to the last to all who continued to avail them¬ 
selves of his assistance. Of those in the boats, some sought 
shelter in this gentleman’s fortified residence; but Mr. Probyn 
and two others returned for a time to Fattehgarh. From hence 
Probyn wrote to Dharmpur, directing that it should be defended 
to the last, and garrisoned by 500 matchlock-men, for whose 
pay he would be responsible. On the 10th June he rejoined the 
party there, accompanied by Mr. W. Edwards and two planters, 
Messrs. Donald. On the 13th the bulk of the Dharmpur refugees 
returned to Fattehgarh, on the urgent invitation of Colonel 
Smith. But Messrs. Probyn and Edwards, with the family of 
the former, remained in the fort of Hardeo Baksh, as they did 
not trust the 10th Native Infantry. 

On the morning of the 18th their anticipations were fulfilled 
The sepoys of the 10th finally abjured their allegiance, placed 
the descendant of the Muhamadan Nawabs on the throne, 
divided the contents of the treasury, and disbanded quietly! 
Only one man remained faithful; his name was Kfile Khan. 
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The Europeans in the fort now prepared for an attack. This 
ensued in a few days, being headed by the 41st Native Infantry, 
who had marched in from Sitapur in Audh. After a brave 
defence—for which he had only thirty-two men—Colonel Smith 
evacuated the untenable place by night on the 4th July. Some 
were killed on the voyage; those who ran the gauntlet reached 
Bithur or Cawnpore, where they swelled the slaughter there. 
Only two escaped, Messrfe. Churcher and Jones. 

The narratives—especially a supplementary one by Mr. C. B. 
Lindsay, Mr. Probyn’s successor—afford harrowing details of some 
of these incidents; but they have little relation to our subject, and 
their recapitulation can serve no good purpose. Sufficient to 
say that great courage was displayed by the unhappy fugitives. 
On at least one occasion they landed and chased away their 
pursuers with loss; on another, to avoid the consequences of 
capture, the non-combatants of one boat leapt overboard, and 
were drowned or killed in the water. Our countrymen and 
countrywomen have never been exposed to more dreadful trials, 
and never underwent trial more valiantly. One who lost 
friends in those scenes may be pardoned if he declines to dwell 
upon them. Hardeo Baksh protected Edwards and the Probyns 
as-long as he could, and then sent them down, disguised, by 
water, and handed them in safety to the British authorities (who 
had then recovered Cawnpore), on or about the 1st September. 

A momentary glance may be allowed on the other side of the 
Dudb. At Fatehpur, Mr. Sherer, the then magistrate, executed 
a skilful retreat, and conducted all committed to his charge via 
Banda to Mirzapur, whence he himself presently proceeded to 
the Grand Trunk Boad, where he fell in with the avenging force 
under General Havelock. Bobert Tucker, the district judge, 
insisted on remaining where, indeed, his remaining was worse 
than useless. He died at Patehpur, fighting to the last. Mount¬ 
ing to the roof of his court-house, with rifles and ammunition, 
he defended himself and his records desperately. It is said that 
some of the assailants got into a tree which commanded the 



roof, and fired upon him till His arm was broken; they then 
assumed courage to get on to the roof and cut his throat. An¬ 
other version, which one would gladly prefer, is that he was shot 
dead at once. At Hamirpur Messrs. T. K. Loyd and D. Grant, 
totally defenceless, took refuge in the ravines of the Jumna, where 
they were followed, and mercilessly shot down like wild animals. 
Such is the savage state to which the human race is soon reduced 
when deprived of the restraints of civilisation ! Homo homini lupus . 

We are not without glimpses at civil life in Cawnpore and 
Farrukhabad during those days of darkness. Whatever good 
our country may get from India, the good that India will 
eventually receive in return is more than compensation. But 
the process is slow. When the strong hand and will of the 
Imperial race were temporarily paralysed it was soon seen what 
a poor thing was the civilisation of a people that, having been 
reduced to anarchy beneath the heel of armed violence for nearly 
800 years, had been in leading strings ever since without having 
learned to walk alone. 

Colonel Williams, whom we saw at Meerut, was sent down to 
Cawnpore after the restoration of order; and he took the 
evidence of forty-two persons who had been present in June 
1857, among whom were Christians, Muhamadans, and Hindus. 
From these it appeared that the Nana and his brother, called 
“ Bala Sahib,” had tampered with agents of the troops as early 
as the 1st of the month, assisted by the rascally secretary, 
though—if Mr. Sherer’s surmises be correct—without the troops 
being pledged to remain at Cawnpore; that the conspirators 
obtained assistance from several farmers and from the scoundrel- 
dom of the bazaars; that 10,000 persons assembled at the 
fatal ghat to witness the first massacre; and that the chiefs 
—accompanied by Tantia Topi—sate on carpets upon the estrade 
before the temple, privileged spectators at the festival of car¬ 
nage. That, during the second massacre—when, for hours, 
the women and children of our race were hacked to pieces in 
the slaughter-house—these wretches sat in a neighbouring hotel 
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looking on at a “nautch"; that all sorts of incompetent 
ruffians were employed as police officers; and that plunder of 
the respectable citizens raged unchecked and encouraged. A 
court, composed of Baba Bhatt, A^imulla, and some pleaders, 
was formed on the 17th, which sat to hear criminal cases; 
but the accused were of the humbler classes and the punish¬ 
ments were cruel and capricious. A gypsy had his hand cut 
off on a charge of theft; ‘some poor men's huts were razed to 
the ground “for disreputable livelihood." Supplies, extorted 
by torture, were openly stolen by the officers and men as they 
came in. On the 1st of July the Nana was solemnly enthroned 
as Peshwa, and persons were sent into the district to collect 
revenue; on the 3rd the troops showed signs of disaffection, and 
were appeased by distribution of pay. The Nana passed most of 
his time in pleasure at Bithur, till compelled by his followers to 
show himself and return to Cawnpore. The arrival of Havelock 
scattered the ruffians, never to meet again; and the British were 
received by the people with every sign of joy and welcome. 

Mr. Sherer, who had—as we saw—joined Havelock on the 
road after successfully leading his party into a place of tem¬ 
porary safety, assumed some kind of authority at Cawnpore, 
and at once attempted to form administrative outposts. But 
the attempt was premature ; and after two of his police officers 
had been killed by the enemy, General Neill directed him to 
stay further efforts for the present. A military police, under 
Captain Bruce, of the Bombay army, was organised for the 
city and immediate neighbourhood, and Mr. Grant (then in 
charge of the civil administration, and afterwards, as Sir J. P. 
Grant, the successful governor of Jamaica) sanctioned these 
measures, which were deemed necessary on military grounds, to 
which just then all was necessarily subordinated. Bruce was an 
able and energetic man, and Sherer gave him full and willing 
co-operation, confining himself to transit and commissariat 
work, in which he was admirably seconded by a Brahmin Tah- 
seelSar named Bholanath, whom he had known at Fatehpur. 
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An idea, however, arose—as ideas will rise in times of general 
excitement—that Mr. Grant and his civil subordinates resented 
General Neill’s arrangements; and this got so much credit in 
England, that the late Charles Dickens was led to embody it in 
a tale in Household Words, in which much sport was made of the 
pompous obstructiveness of “Mr. Commissioner Pordage.” Like 
most things of the sort, it was short-lived, and I believe the tale has 
dropped—as it was only proper that it should—out of all collections 
of Mr. Dickens’s works. Neither at Cawnpore nor anywhere else 
did Mr. Grant obstruct any good work; nor is it needful that 
this statement should be made, were it not that the calm wisdom 
of that really distinguished official is not so generally recognised 
as might have been the case had he possessed the love of display 
and advertising power that are sometimes found in public men. 
Mr. Sherer well remembers referring to him about some tempo¬ 
rary difficulty about the use of the telegraph, and receiving Mr. 
Grant’s answer: “Whatever you do, give no offence to the 
military authorities.” On another occasion, the late Sir James 
Outram—one of Britain’s truest heroes—wrote to the same 
officer: “So far from taking offence, or relaxing your "en¬ 
deavours to aid us, you ever exerted your utmost influence in 
the district, with the most unwearied, unceasing personal labours 
in our behalf. Your hearty, cordial good-will and friendly assist¬ 
ance were deeply felt by us all.” 

This much upon an uninviting subject. Neill and Sherer and 
Bruce all worked thoroughly in concert, and there was never the 
least misunderstanding between red-coats and black-coats. 

After Havelock’s arrival, the farmers began to negociate about 
payment of land-revenue; but, of course, the money was the 
only proof of their sincerity, and much had yet to be done and 
endured before much of that demonstration could be achieved. 
It became clear soon that Cawnpore was only a military post, 
and that the troops collected there were not immediately 
intended for the pacification of the Duiib, but for more remote 
purposes. The new-born desire to conciliate subsided; 'men 
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turned to Gwalior for a new dawn of disorder which had more 
promise of permanence. The best of the Rajput clans and their 
leaders were not more than neutral. When Sir James Outram 
arrived, reorganisation proceeded more rapidly ; then came the 
certainty of the fall of Dehli, and renewed offers of money, but 
not much actual payment. Some native gentlemen undertook 
the duty of temporary tahsildars (sub-collectors), but their want 
of business habits crippled their efficiency; still, it was felt to 
be a beginning. The tracts bordering on the Jumna (where 
Gwalior influences were strongest) continued in open rebellion; 
even at Bithur a number of Bruce’s police were surprised and 
slaughtered at the great November festival of the Dasahra. The 
fall of Dehli again filled all the tracts bordering on the Trunk 
road with a demoralised soldiery; but Greathed’s column 
cleared the way. Then the commander-in-chief crossed the 
Ganges and proceeded to relieve Lucknow; Cawnpore was left 
to the protection of General Windham’s small force; and the 
Gwalior contingent at length arrived and delivered the most suc¬ 
cessful attack that was made by any of the enemy during the whole 
war. When Sir Colin returned, on the 28th November, his first 
care was naturally the safe departure of the rescued women and 
children from Lucknow; the force under Windham was then 
cooped up in the entrenchment, the whole town being in the 
enemy’s hands. On the 1st December, Captain Bruce made 
over charge to Sherer, the two despatching their business in a 
house which was being raked by round shot. But the triumph 
of the mistaken mutineers was soon lost. As soon as Sir Colin 
heard of the safe arrival at Allahabad of the precious convoy he 
had done so much to rescue, he turned fiercely upon the enemy, 
whom he chased from the district before proceeding to 
relieve Farrukhabad. 

At that place, as we have already seen, power had been con¬ 
ferred by the mutineers upon a titular Nawab who lived there on 
a pension, being, in fact, the lineal representative of a Rohilla 
family who had usurped power there during the decline of the 
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Mughal Empire. Towards the end of June the mutineers 
inaugurated his reign by the massacre of a score of Christian 
captives who had survived the previous troubles. The day was 
rainy, but the spectacle attracted a large crowd to the parade- 
ground where it took place. The district was then made into 
two grand divisions, the east and west, each being placed 
under Nazims, or commissioners, one of whom was an imbecile 
drunkard, the other a ruthless tyrant. There was also a court 
of two (military officers ), for the hearing of appellate causes; 
under these were Muftis, or Judges, men who had formerly held 
subordinate posts in the British administration. The Nawab 
himself was a man of quiet character, much absorbed in the 
fine arts, as understood by him; and his insignificance was* 
recognised after the return of the British, when his life was 
spared on condition of his retiring permanently to Mecca. His 
share in the administration was confined to the promulgation of 
rules, borrowed from the British, for the administration 
of justice and the collection of the revenue. On paper the 
rules look fair enough, therefore; but Mr. Lindsay got together 
abundant proof that they had but little effect in practice. 
“ Each man ruled as he liked; the Tahsildars became nonenti¬ 
ties ; there was much writing, as in our courts; in lieu of 
stamp-papers, fees were levied. Some of the decisions are 
curious enough ; in one case a Hindu murderer was released 
on promising to become a Muhamadan. In a case of rape, the 
defendant was fined two rupees and dismissed.” The following 
is a precept addressed to a police officer in a murder-case:— 

“ You are directed to go in person to the village, and collecting 
fifty of the most respectable inhabitants, write their depositions 
in the following manner : ‘ We have not killed the deceased, nor 
are we aware who were the murderers.’ . . . But, if they know 
who the criminals are, you shall write their depositions thus: 

‘ We have not killed the deceased, but certain other persons 
have. We say this by our faith and on our oath.’ And, when 
taking these depositions, you must administer the oath in the 
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following manner : * We swear by the Almighty God, who made 
us and the universe/ ” 

It does not appear that any result ensued on this strange pro¬ 
ceeding, which only shows the childish imitativeness of people 
who have observed forms without discovering their principle. 
The sentences, however, were sometimes very severe: the 
penalty for theft was amputation of the right hand; in a case 
of undoubted murder the sentence was that the culprit was to 
give up his property to the complainant, or to be killed by him; 
on the failure of either of these alternatives, he was to be blown 
away from a gun. The slaughter of oxen was prohibited, they 
were not even to bear burdens; this, being, of course, a conces¬ 
sion to the Hindu sepoys. A system of barrier-dues was imposed 
in the town, the proceeds of which, together with the excise, 
went to the privy purse of the Nawdb. Most articles bore an ad 
valorem duty, which in some cases reached a rate of seven per 
cent. Prices were trebled, and the trade in piece-goods became 
a monopoly. On one occasion the proceeds of the Farrukhabad 
octroi rose to 1,700 Es. in one day. Similar duties were raised 
in outlying towns, the proceeds being realised by the sepoys. 
Civil war went on from time to time, and one of the N&zims— 
the drunkard—received a wound and lost his influence, which 
had been founded on a belief that he was invulnerable. Farrukh¬ 
abad continued for seven months to be a centre to which 
unsuccessful leaders repaired from time to time as they were 
beaten out of other places. At length this place had to take its 
turn, too. In the end of December Sir Colin appeared upon the 
scene. The Nawab fled on the 2nd January 1858, accompanied 
by Firuz Shah and another of the Dehli princes who had joined 
him; next day British authority was restored on the Western 
side of the Ganges. About the 18th, Brigadier Adrian Hope 
won a battle over the rebels at Shamsabad, and the enemy 
sustained a final defeat .at the hands of Sir T. Seaton on the 7th 
April aj Bangaon. After May, order was rapidly and perma¬ 
nently restored. 
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In' the Cawnpore district the progress of events was neces¬ 
sarily somewhat different. The apparent ebb and flow of British 
success, already noticed, continued for some time to puzzle the 
waiters on events. There^was no enthusiasm felt for the Nana, 
who was soon seen to be a mere obese voluptuary with no talent 
for affairs and no courage in the field. But there was, among 
the humbler classes, a revival of the lawless element that had 
come down in the blood from the great anarchy of the last 
century—a factor never to be overlooked in the social questions 
of Hindustan. There was also a revival of old clan-feeling, the 
pleasure of foray and reprisal, unclouded by the fear of the 
police, or the shadow of the tax-gatherer. The people were out for 
a holiday, and enjoyed it like badly-taught school-boys. Lastly* 
the dread that the return of British power would be accom¬ 
panied by the return of the auction-purchaser—an evil, perhaps 
necessary, and which must apparently cling to a civilisation whose 
resources come from land-revenue—enlisted many interests 
against the cause of order. Bacon long ago remarked :—“ It 
is certain, so many overthrown estates so many votes for 
troubles.”* 

But after the final reduction of the great rebel stronghold at 
Lucknow in the spring of 1858, all began to cool down. The 
southern parganas (hundreds) continued to feel the effect of the 
long disorders in Central India. But then came Sir Hugh Bose’s 
victory at Kalpi, referred to in treating of Etawa. Temporary 
distraction was caused by Prince Firoz’s last appearance; but 
it was only temporary. By the winter the district was entirely 
reoccupied and composed. Mr. Sherer’s printed narrative is 
dated 18th January 1859; and it concludes with a pleasing 
picture:— 

I followed but the other day close upon the retreating footsteps of Feroze Shah ; 
but I found the ploughman in the field, the boy singing at the well as he urged the 
bullocks down the slope, the old woman sitting at her door twisting her little cotton- 
gin, and her daughters grinding millet; all supremely unconscious of the descendant 
of Timoor, who with unseemly haste had made but yesterday a royal progress 
through their village. :ii '* . *.. ♦ ; - - 

* Sharer’s Narrative, p. 16, : 





One more subject connected with the civil administration of 
Cawnpore deserves at least a passing notice. In an earlier 
chapter a story told in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lawrence , 
was quoted as an illustration of the difficulties that attended the 
efforts of the civil officers to prevent hasty reprisals at the expense 
of more or less innocent natives of India. As such the anecdote 
may pass; but as an incident of life at Cawnpore, it is neither 
correct nor well-fancied. The “ Mess” at Cawnpore consisted 
of men like Frederick Gubbins, Sherer, Power, Mowbray Thom¬ 
son, Dr. Tresidder, Martin, and others, with Inglis, W. H. Bussell 
(of The Times), Layard, Grenfell, &c. for guests, none of whom 
were likely to “ insult ” Mr. Batten on account of due or undue 
leniency had he wished to show it, or had the power of 
doing so. In fact, I believe Mr. Batten had very little voice in 
the earlier part of the administration; and those who had were 
for the most part successful and efficient enough to be independent 
of harsh procedure. As soon as the revenue was collected at 
all, it came in without need for coercive measures. A fine was 
imposed upon the city, which was promptly paid, with one 
unsuccessful protest conducted by an English solicitor. Neither 
during the rebellion nor afterwards was a single sepoy blown 
from guns at Cawnpore. Four or five officers held special 
commissions, and persons accused of crimes were tried by them, 
of whom some were properly executed, others acquitted; the 
sentences being invariably reported to the Government. General 
Neill’s melodrama, of making the people clean the slaughter-house, 
was played once and then withdrawn, two persons in all being 
made to take part in it. Comparing the conduct of the authori¬ 
ties at Cawnpore with the reprisals of most conquerors—even 
with those of others in the like situation at the time in other 
parts of India—the recovery of power there was marked by a 
most singular and creditable moderation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BANDA AND ALLAHABAD. 

The Allahabad “ Division”—of which the district of Cawnpore * 
is a constituent—forms the eastern extremity of the famous 
Duab with which we have hitherto been concerned. In addition 
to Cawnpore the other sections are the districts of Fatehpur, 
Hamirpur, Banda, and Allahabad. Regarding the two former 
there is no more to be said than what has incidentally come 
before us in looking at Cawnpore. Banda and Allahabad, how¬ 
ever, will furnish illustrations of some characteristics of the out¬ 
break, though (principally from want of literary ambition on the 
part of the narrators) the material is not all that could be 
desired. 

The district of Banda contains a little over three thousand 
square miles, and the population, at the time of the outbreak, 
may have been something more than half a million, chiefly Raj¬ 
puts of more or less pure blood. As in the rest of Bundelkhand 
(to which, from a scientific point of view, it belongs) the physical 
properties of the soil have had a good deal to do with the state 
of the people. Studded with isolated rocks, interspersed among 
tracts of dry basaltic black soil, it is unfertile unless irrigated, 
and when irrigated peculiarly unwholesome. In the Banda 
district there are few large estates or rich landholders; but at 
the chief town there resided, in 1857, a mediatised prince, the 
Nawab Ali Bahadur, representative of a bastard family of 
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Mahratta origin who had usurped power there in the anarchy 
of the last century, and had embraced the creed of Islam. The 
town stands on the right bank of the river Ken, an important 
affluent of the Jumna, and is about ninety-five miles south¬ 
west of Allahabad. 

At the time of the outbreak the chief civil officer was Mr. 
F. 0. Mayne, who—in spite of his friendly sobriquet of “ Foggy ” 

was a man who exercised considerable personal influence over 
those with whom he c^me in contact. Any defect of insight or 
scholastic culture was more than compensated by rectitude and 
energy; the power to see the duty nearest to his hand, the will 
to carry it out. He died some years ago ; a handsome building 
at Allahabad testifies to the respect and regard of his comrades 
and subordinates. It is to this gentleman’s Narrative that we 
are chiefly indebted for the sketch that follows. 

Shortly after receiving news of the disasters at Dehli and 
Meerut, Mr. Mayne found it necessary to strengthen his police 
force at out-lying stations, and to put an embargo on the ferries 
of the Jumna by which persons of a dangerous character might 
otherwise pass into his territory and stir up a rebellious spirit 
among the people. The roads were patrolled by horsemen, and 
strong posts stationed at all the approaches to the town. The 
English officers personally visited the town police-posts by night, 
and some of the native gentry and traders were allowed to 
entertain armed men for their own protection. Help was also 
obtained from the chief of Ajigarh and other places in the 
neighbourhood; and these measures were for some time 
efficacious in maintaining tranquillity. The regular troops con¬ 
sisted of three companies of the 1st Native Infantry, commanded 
by Lieutenant Bennett. 

But the elements of disaster were too strong. First, there 
was the depressed condition of the people of the district, 

“ruined”—it is the Magistrate and Collector who says so— 

“ ky ^ver-assessment and . . . half-starving.” Then came pro¬ 
clamations issued by the British authorities at Agra, apparently 
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without Mr. Mayne’s consent. Beleased convicts from the 
broken jails of the neighbouring districts soon poured in, con¬ 
firming and exaggerating the news of trouble elsewhere. The 
first outbreak in the district was not a military mutiny but a 
rural rising; a Tahsili (Sub-Collector’s office) was sacked, and 
the records were destroyed by the villagers, “in order (as they 
said) that no record of their liabilities might remain to the new 
government.” The process was repeated in other quarters; 
and Mayne saw the tide of rebellion rising rapidly all round him 
as he sate at his solitary post at Banda; his deputy, Mr. Cockerell, 
holding a still more lonely watch at the head-quarters of the 
sub-division of Kirwi. The native officials, generally, showed w 
much staunchness, remaining at their posts as long as they 
could do any good by remaining; not a few being killed or 
wounded in the defence of Government property. Still, it is 
plain that there was not in Banda that backbone of popular 
energy and good-will which existed in some districts and which 
enabled Dunlop, for example, to make such short work with 
revolt in Meerut. A warning against the too frequent practice 
of treating unpleasant districts as penal settlements for unsuc¬ 
cessful or disfavoured officers, a practice to which was probably 
attributable the depressed condition of the Banda peasantry. 
On rare occasions—as in Mayne’s own case—a distinguished 
officer would be sent to a place like this, being promoted for the 
purpose before his time; but usually the other course is believed 
to have been adopted. Men who were not esteemed by “ Govern¬ 
ment ” were deputed to these stations ; feeling themselves dis¬ 
credited and ill-used, they worked sulkily and without zeal ; 
and the people, as of old, suffered for the folly of their rulers, 
and bore them no affection. 

Nor was the condition of the town itself much more assuring. 
Mutinous talk was heard among the sepoys, though as a body 
they were still trusted ; Mayne even went the length of sending 
much of his treasure to other districts under guards of these 
men, and confiding the balance to the care of the detachment, in 
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whose lines he deposited the specie. An attempt was made to 
fortify the jail as a place of refuge, but this had to be subse¬ 
quently abandoned on sanitary grounds. 

On the morning of the 8th June, as Mr. Mayne was sitting 
in his office, word was brought tliat a body of horse was 
approaching the bridge of boats at Chilatara on the Jumna. 
An emeute in the town took place at once and plundering com¬ 
menced. The police were employed with effect, and the ladies 
were removed into the Naw&b’s palace. In the meanwhile it 
was discovered that the supposed invaders were in truth the 
English refugees from Fatehpur, conducted by Mr. Sherer; and 
this party arrived in Banda the same evening. But unfortu¬ 
nately the native officer stationed at the bridge had thought fit to 
accompany them ; the road being thus left open, bands of rebels 
followed, and general demoralisation was soon displayed. 

The ladies therefore remained in the palace, which was 
guarded by some of the English gentlemen, while others— 
among whom Sherer was conspicuous—took part in patrolling 
the town. On the night of the 12th, in spite of these precau¬ 
tions, two bungalows were burned, and the English began to 
make the palace defensible. Whatever they could do against 
outward enemies they seem to have done; unhappily some, at 
least, of their foes were of their own household. 

On the 14th the detachment of the 1st received news of the 
mutiny of the regiment at Cawnpore. The 53rd broke out on 
the same day at the neighbouring station of Hamirpur and 
murdered the Christians at that station. Bennett reported his 
men as being utterly beyond control, and was accordingly put 
in command of a small body of the Naw&b’s men, with whose 
aid Mayne proposed to disarm the men of the 1st and make 
them give up the ammunition and treasure in their possession. 
Bennett showed the utmost coolness and resolution ; the Nawab 
wavered and vacillated for awhile, but was kept up to the mark 
by Mayne. The attack, however, proved a failure; Bennett’s 
subalterns, Fraser and Clerk, were chased from the parade- 
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with jeers, and esteemed fortunate in being able to join 
the refugees in the palace. All was over, for the time. The 
detachment was in successful mutiny, joined by the Nawab’s 
men; and all that was left for Mayne and his associates was to 
make the best retreat in iheir power, hampered as they were 
by the presence of seventeen women and a number of children, 
for whose safety they were responsible. Mr. H. B. Webster* 
with a few volunteers clearing the way, they left Banda at 
8 o’clock that evening, reaching the friendly fort of Kalinjar at 
the end of their first march. They had hardly left the town 
before the station (European) was in a blaze, which lighted 
them ten miles on their way. 

Meanwhile Cockerell had also left his untenable post at * 
Kirwi. On the morning after Mayne’s departure (15th June) 
he rode into Banda, where he was shot down at the gateway of 
the palace. The refugees reached Mirzapur after a long but 
unmolested march; and Sherer, proceeding to Allahabad, joined 
Havelock’s advance on Cawnpore, while Mayne remained for the 
time watching his opportunity to recover his district. 

Meantime the Naw&b had endeavoured to take charge, some¬ 
times obeyed, sometimes opposed by the sepoys. All the 
remaining Christians were gradually hunted down and mur¬ 
dered. The contagion spread rapidly through the district; old 
scores were paid, auction-purchasers and decree-holders were 
ousted, caravans were stopped and plundered, the reign of 
anarchy prevailed as in the old days before the British conquest. 

“ Never was revolution more rapid, never more complete.” 
[Mayne]. 

The sepoys marched off to Cawnpore on the 19th with the 
treasure and ammunition; and the Nawab, relieved by their 
departure, set to work to form a government, though with a 
heavy heart, and secret wishes for the return of the British. 
With them he attempted to open correspondence through Mayne, 
by whom, however, his letters were not answered. The fort of 
# Since the able Inspector-General of Police, N.W.P. 
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Kalinjar continued to be held by Lieutenant Remington, of the 
12th Native Infantry. The rest of the district became more 
and more a moral wilderness, though imperfect order was 
maintained in the precincts of the town of Banda, whose 
citizens were harried by pecuniary requisitions. 

About the beginning of April, 1858, the chief’s eyes began to 
be opened to his false position. While he had been doing his 
best to guard against small bodies of British troops crossing the 
Jumna, he suddenly heard of the approach of the Madras 
column from the south-west under General Whitlock. The first 
action was fought at Kalrai, twenty-four miles from Banda, on 
the 17th April, when the Nawab’s troops retreated and saved 
their guns. On the 19th they were again driven off from a 
nearer field, and pursued up to the banks of the Ken, on which 
the town ot Banda stands : the town itself was occupied without 
resistance on the following day. 

“ Id a district,” says Mr. Mayne, “ in which our prestige had 
suffered so severely, from which we had been nearly a year 
absent, and where so many different bands of mutineers from 
time to time had congregated, and where the rebel government 
had been so long supreme, it was necessary that our return 
should be accompanied with a force sufficient to make a strong 
demonstration, to overawe all opposition, and at once to disarm 
and disperse the disaffected.” 

Having this requisite, the magistrate resumed his duties on 
the 29th April, and at once set to work to re-establish his 
authority. He adds, however, the humiliating confession that 
the conduct of the British troops was for several weeks far from 
what was suited to reassure “the frightened and doubting 
natives.” And there were two chiefs still at Kirwi, retaining 
possession of the eastern half of the district, with 15,000 men 
and forty pieces of artillery; moreover, tact and judgment were 
required in restoring order where the whole district had rebelled, 
and “ there was not a village marked in the map that had not, 
more or less, committed itself.” He therefore wisely determined 




to single out a few of the most guilty in each Pargana, in which 
alone extreme severity should be exercised; contenting himself 
with levying pecuniary compensation for the offences committed 
by the others. A column pf demonstration swept the country, 
being everywhere well received, save in two places which har¬ 
boured notorious offenders, and where due examples were made. 
Major Dallas, who commanded this column, was an officer of 
judgment and intelligence, whose firm yet conciliatory proceed¬ 
ings met with due acknowledgment from the able magistrate. A 
new police force was organised, the Tahsilis were reopened, and 
on the 1st June the general proceeded in person to the reduction 
of Kirwi. At the same time the rebels were driven from Kalpi 
by Sir Hugh Rose; and the tranquil occupation of the entire* 
district quickly ensued. About four-and-twenty villages that 
had obtained an evil prominence in crime were burned, and 
their head men hanged or flogged, while a few more armed 
demonstrations sufficed for the entire restoration of order. 
Mr. Mayne modestly attributes this rapid progress to all causes 
except his own great determination and local knowledge; and 
he concludes his report with the quaint suggestion that “no 
greater boon could be bestowed on the North-West Provinces than 
to dissolve the Regulations and Acts altogether.” This naif 
aspiration for the substitution of personal government for the 
reign of Law was fortunately disregarded ; it is only mentioned 
here as an illustration of the absence of statesman-like insight 
which is not inseparable from great administrative capacity in 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. The concluding words 
are alike characteristic of the humanity and of the loyalty of the 
class:— 

“ Since closing the report the Queen’s proclamation assuming 
the government of the country has been issued. . . . and all 
prisoners under trial who came under the amnesty have been 
released, to the number of upwards of 300 men. 


“ God save the Queen.” 
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In Book XVII. of his History of the Indian Mutiny (Vol. III., 
p. 399 of the first edition), Colonel Malleson gives some sample 
sketches of the work of civil officers during the revolt which it 
has been our present business to study in detail. In speaking of 
Allahabad, the author mentions, as fully as the proportions 
of his work allowed, the condition of the town and station ; but 
it will be here necessary to expand those terse and just para¬ 
graphs, and to endeavour to give some idea of the events not 
only there, but in the outlying tracts of which Allahabad was the 
centre. 

The “ Division,” or Commissionership of Allahabad contains, 
as already stated, a large tract of country divided into adminis¬ 
trative districts, in some of which authority was, for a time, 
entirely swept away. The district especially named after the 
city is of considerable extent—the area being 2,765 square 
miles—and the population is very various, being marked off 
with some sharpness by geographical limits. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna and the Ganges, the latter partly flowing 
within its borders, partly separating it from Mirzapur and Oude. 
The total number of inhabitants in 1857 was about one million, 
almost all Hindus; in the Duab, however, (the portion between 
the two great rivers,) the estates were largely held by Muslims. 
Led by them, the people rose in actual rebellion ; the Brahmans 
who lived by the pilgrimages to be presently described took the 
same line: a man of obscure origin who assumed the title of 
“Maulvi” (Mollah, or Doctor of Divinity), raised the green 
flag and preached a crescentade ; the district police joined, and 
general anarchy was for a time established. Beyond the 
Ganges, so far as it intersects the district, there were other 
classes and other interests. Here the estates were large and 
held by Bajput clans, some of whom, ruined by their own mis¬ 
management, had been dispossessed by mortgagees and 
judgment-creditors; but still maintained their prestige among 
the # cultivating classes, who are believed to have paid them 
tribute out of which they maintained some degree of comfort and 
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position, supplemented by plunder, even in the quietest times. 
In the parts south of the Jumna, where neither set of conditions 
prevailed, three well-affected chiefs preserved some show of 
order, one of them especially—the Manda Raja—taking charge 
of the public treasure and managing the police. 

In the town itself great elements of confusion existed. 
Although, as a Mughal settlement, it was not a place of any but 
strategic importance, it had preserved traditions of sanctity from 
the days of Asoka, the contemporary of the ancient Macedonian 
Empire, whose obelisk still stands in the fort, bearing the cele¬ 
brated edicts of the reforming monarch. In a grotto close by 
stands the Akshai Bat , representative of the sacred tree of 
Buddha, watered by subterranean droppings believed by the 
Hindus to be the reappearance of the Saraswati, “ the lost 
river ” of the Sirhind plain, which, according to them, re¬ 
appears here to join the Jumna and Ganges in their united 
progress to the sea. 

Thus honoured, the “ meeting of the waters ” has for two 
thousand years continued, in spite of political, even of religious, 
revolutions, to be the holiest spot in Hindustan; the “ field* of 
bliss,” where it is more meritorious to bestow the smallest 
copper coin in alms than it would be to lavish the largest sums 
elsewhere. Naturally, such a place would be the hunting- 
ground of religious mendicants, the scene of some of those 
bathing-fairs that form, in so many sacred river-sites, the 
combined resorts of pleasure and piety among the simple folk 
of Hindustan. As at Hardwur, Muttra, Benares, so here, 
numerous gatherings take place on various festal days; while 
in the pleasant season of Indian winter the plateau between 
the Jumna and the fort is frequented by a special attendance 
that collects on an average little less than a quarter of a million 
of human beings. To minister to the zeal of the pilgrims, to 
slake their thirst for instruction, and to initiate them into the 
accurate observance of rite and mystery, a large confraternity 
of idle friars has been formed whom ignorant Europeans are in 
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the habit of designating by the name of Fakirs (borrowed from 
Muhamadanism), but whose special description is Pragwals, or 
“ Brothers of the Confluence.” 

Mention has been made of the for,t. The obelisk and grotto 
point to the conclusion that the place was considered important 
as far back as the days of the Palibothran Empire. But the 
present structure dates from a.d. 1575, when the great 
Mughal monarch, Akbar, was engaged in the final struggle with 
the Sharki , or Eastern, dynasty of Afghan kings. It was then 
that he saw the advantage of establishing a place of arms at 
the spot where his dominions in Hindustan were most open to 
invasion, and whence they could most profitably direct the 
channel of attack. The old castle has lost much of its mediaeval 
aspect in being adapted to the purposes of modern warfare 
under its present masters, the British. In the words of Heber, 
“ the lofty towers have been pruned down, the high stone 
ramparts topped with turf parapets, and obscured by a green 
sloping glacis.” Massive barracks and magazines conceal or 
even replace the council-halls and seraglios of the Mughals; 
whose great gateway—still a splendid relic in Heber’s days— 
is now completely masked by the modern stucco-and-brick-work 
of “ the Wellesley-Bavelin.” 

In the spring of 1857 the garrison comprehended a wing of 
the Sikh “ Regiment of Eirozpur,” and the 6th Native Infantry; 
two troops of Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Hardinge and 
Lieutenant A. Alexander, came in from Partabgarh, by order of 
Sir H. Lawrence; and—most valuable of all—sixty British 
artillerymen were sent for from the invalid depot at Chunar, 
under command of an old Haileybury man, Lieutenant the Hon. 
C. J. D. Arbuthnott, who afterwards did excellent service with 
the levies in Bahar. 

The morning of the 6th June dawned in apparent quiet. 
Some of the white folks had sought safety in the fort, which 
was garrisoned by the invalided gunners and the Sikhs. These 
latter were not yet trusted. It was known that men of that 





class had misconducted themselves at Benares, where indeed a 
sister regiment had just met with punishment, as will be shown 
hereafter. It was not known that the Sikh nation, and the people 
of the Punjab in general, w§re to make common cause with the 
British against their old enemies the Hindustanis. It is even 
stated by Mr. Fendall Thompson, the writer of the official 
Narrative , that the authorities of Allahabad had been warned 
against trusting their Sikh sepoys by Sir Henry Lawrence 
himself, the friend of that race. The treasure, therefore, was 
not entrusted to the Sikhs nor brought into the fort, although 
one hundred and ten volunteers had been armed from the 
arsenal and added to the strength of the garrison. 

The chiefs of the British administration were Mr. Charles 
Chester, the Commissioner, and Mr. M. Court, the Magistrate. 
On the latter devolved, in virtue of his office, the responsibility 
of not moving the treasure and the whole details of preparation. 
The day passed on. In the afternoon a parade was held in 
cantonments for the purpose of reading to the men of the 6th 
the letter of thanks addressed to them by the Governor-General 
in Council on their volunteering to march against their insurgent 
comrades at Dehli. At 8 p.m. the different detachments of the 
garrison marched to their respective batteries, and sentries 
posted on the ramparts kept a brisk look-out. They had not 
long to wait. At 9 o’clock a rocket was seen to rise from the 
bridge of boats, answered by a similar signal from the lines of 
the 6th Native Infantry in cantonments. Shortly after firing 
was heard ; and presently a note was brought from Lieutenant 
Harward, B.A., announcing that the sepoys had carried off two 
guns, and that he had gone in pursuit with two troops of 
Irregular Cavalry under Lieutenant Alexander. The rest is 
well known. Alexander was shot in charging the guns; 
Harward and others swam the river twice and got into 
the fort; five officers of the 6th and eight unposted cadets 
were murdered in or near the mess-house; the jail was 
thrown open, the station was fired, plunder and slaughter 
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morning thirty-nine persons of Christian blood had 

perished. 

At the inner main-gate of the fort—near the above-mentioned 
Wellesley Ravelin—a company of tjie 6th remained, sympa¬ 
thising perhaps with their comrades outside but afraid to follow 
their example. These were at once disarmed by the volunteers 
and expelled from the fort. This measure was ably carried out 
by Lieutenant Brasyer, of the Sikh Regiment, one of those 
veterans almost peculiar in those days to the East India 
Company’s service, who had risen from the ranks, and was 
destined to rise still higher. But it is not my part to dwell on 
military merit, however conspicuous. I return to my own 
subject. The disarming being happily accomplished without 
- bloodshed or accident of any sort, the English in the fort began 
to breathe freely. On the 9th some confusion was caused by 
the misconduct of some of the volunteers who, being sent to 
remove stores from the Steam-Agency premises, took to 
plundering and drunkenness on their own account. But this 
was not followed by any serious consequences at the moment ; 
and on the 11th Colonel Neill, arriving from Calcutta with forty 
men, at once assumed command, and began to restore discipline 
among the volunteers and the Sikhs who had followed the 
example of disorganisation. In the meantime the mutineers 
of the 6th Native Infantry had crossed the river with their 
plunder; but they had thrown away their arms for greater 
convenience in carrying bags of specie, and as soon as they 
crossed the river they were set upon by the villagers and spoiled 
of their ill-gotten gains. Disarmed and demoralised, they 
dispersed and became tramps, so that, as a body, they were 
never heard of more. Of the Irregulars many remained 
faithful; and, being sent out into the district, rescued a party of 
beleaguered Christians—Major and Mrs. Byves and some rail¬ 
way employes —all of whom were safely conducted into the fort 
with the exception of the lady, who unhappily sank under her 
fatigues. 







At this time the city and suburbs were in open rebellion under 
the Maulvi already mentioned, whose preaching had commended 
him as a leader to the disaffected population. His head-quarters 
were at the Khushru Garden, opposite the railway-station, 
whither he had conveyed the two guns taken from Lieutenant 
Harward on the night of the outbreak. Having first secured 
the bridge of boats, Neill organised an expedition against these 
rebels. On the 13th the suburbs near the fort were cleared ; on 
the 14th the steamer Jumna arrived with further reinforcements; 
on the 17th a party of volunteers, under Mr. H. D. Willock, the 
joint magistrate, supported by some men of Neill’s famous regi¬ 
ment, the Madras Fusiliers, and by two howitzers under ^ 
Harward, proceeded up the river, and, in co-operation with 
another party headed by Neill, drove the rebels from the town. 
The Maulvi and his followers abandoned their guns and fled; 
Mr. Court, proceeding to the chief police-station, restored his 
authority over the town and reinstated his officers ; on the 18th 
the “ station ” (White Town) was occupied, and the cantonments 
were penetrated. 

Unfortunately, the exposure and licence of the past began to 
tell, in the shape of a violent outbreak of cholera, to which no 
less than forty of the priceless Fusiliers at once succumbed. 
Neill immediately thinned the population of the fort by ordering 
out all non-combatants, and (the re-occupation of the station 
and cantonment rendering this easier) the epidemic disappeared 
as suddenly as it had broken out. Drafts of men now arrived 
daily, and soon nothing remained to hinder the advance upon 
Cawnpore but the difficulty of procuring transport in a locality 
that had been so scourged and ravaged. On the 30th, Major 
Renaud was able to start with a small column. Alas ! Wheeler 
had already capitulated—with consequences that we know. 

On the 1st July General Havelock reached Allahabad, and on 
the 11th joined Renaud at Khaga with a strong column of foot 
and three guns. Next morning they had their first brush with 
the enemy, headed by Hikmat-Ulla, revolted deputy-collector 
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of Fatehpur. Mr. Willock, being with the “ faithful ” Irregulars, 
was put to flight by a charge of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, no 
doubt owing to the sympathising of his men, who were soon 
after disbanded by order of General Havelock. Let it be men¬ 
tioned, however, that the British officers displayed their usual 
gallantry, and that the Bisaldar (native captain) of the Irregulars 
was killed bravely doing his duty. 

Mr. Willock may now be left, as he has proceeded beyond the 
limits of his district, and we return to Mr. Court at Allahabad. 
Here the work of retribution and restoration was in stern pro¬ 
gress. Numbers of those who had taken an active part in the 
disturbances that ensued upon the mutiny of the 6th were in 
hiding in and about the town, and it was upon them that ven¬ 
geance was in the first instance directed. On the 22nd July 
“ special commissions ” were issued to certain individuals, one 
of whom was a well-known railway contractor, and the work of 
reprisal began in fatal earnest. “ The result of these measures,” 
writes Mr. Thompson, “ was soon visible in a wholesome fear 
pervading all classes of natives—plundered property was cast 
into the fields and roads by those who felt that its possession 
was unsafe.” The sentence contains more than, perhaps, was 
meant. Fear—whether “ wholesome ” or not, was certainly 

felt by “ all classes ”—whether criminal or not. A terreur blanche 
was set up. “ Zealously,” writes an observer who was present,* 
u did the commissioners use their powers; and, in the short 
time which elapsed before their recall, one of these private indi¬ 
viduals had sentenced sixty, the second sixty-four, and the civil 
surgeon fifty-four, to the gallows. No record remains of crime 
or evidence, but we gather that one man was hanged for having 

a bag of new copper coin in his possession.Thirteen were 

hung another day for a similar offence. Six were hung for 
plying a ferry for the convenience of the rebels ” (by whom they 
must have been shot if they had refused). Mr. Oust, however, 
adds tljat the proceedings of the trained officials, sensible of 

* Clist’s “ District during the Rebellion .”—Calcutta Review. 
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responsibility and accustomed to balance proof and disproof, 
were more deliberate. Indeed, it is to be hoped so. 


At all events, Allahabad was now safe. But the country was 
much disturbed. The uspal agrarian outrages set in; landmarks 
were removed, new proprietors evicted, vendettas enforced, 
Europeans hunted down. The Pragwal Brahmans spread over 
the villages, abusing their supposed sanctity and their personal 
influence to mislead the simple credulous villagers ; and the 
Maulvi flaunted his green banner. When authority recovered 
the upper hand these tracts were entirely deserted, and great 
difficulty and delay were experienced before the operations of 
peace could be renewed there. 

It has already been mentioned that the tracts beyond the 
Jumna had escaped the general demoralisation. Here three 
chiefs, the Baj&s of Manda, Dahia, and Barra, had frowned upon 
all attempts at misconduct, and were prepared to receive the 
Government officers with open arms and a clear conscience. 

Beyond the Ganges, on the other hand, the B&jput clans had 
seized the opportunity to sweep away all that opposed the 
resumption of the power that they had forfeited by a long career 
of idleness and extravagance. Strong in the sympathies of the 
tenantry, they long continued to maintain a guerilla warfare 
against the Government that had, in their opinion, caused their 
losses. They were assisted by escaped convicts and, doubtless, 
by mutinous sepoys ; and it was not till the beginning of 1858 
that serious measures could be taken for their suppression. In 
January a force, under Brigadier Campbell, left Allahabad, 
which, driving all opposition before it, occupied the Grand Trunk 
road and surrounding country, as far as Phulpur. Then came 
fugitive troops from Oude, flying before the column commanded 
by General Franks,* and causing fresh disorganisation. “ Order 
cannot/’ concludes Mr. Thompson’s Narrative , “ be said to have 
been effectually restored until Brigadier Berkeley took the strong¬ 
hold of Dehion (Dahain) on the 14th of July. With that eyent the 

* Malleson, ii. 828-9. 



disturbances consequent on the mutiny may be said to have been 
subdued in the district of Allahabad.” [Vide Malleson, iii. 280.J 


Some pictures of civil administration in this troublous time 
have been extracted by Colonel Malleson* from Mr. Cust’s most 
valuable paper. In addition to his other powers, Mr. Court was 
entrusted with authority for the levying of fines upon offenders, 
individual and corporate, and for the confiscation of estates. 
Lord Canning went to Allahabad in the beginning of 1858, and 
took over the local government from Mr. J. P. Grant, who, having 
administered firmly during a most trying time, returned to 
Calcutta to take up the post of President of the Supreme Council. 
The Lieutenant-Governorship of the province was vacant, and 
Allahabad became henceforth marked out as the future seat of 
government. 

Supported by the immediate presence of the Governor-General 
(no longer fettered by any assessors), Mr. Court proceeded with 
his arduous duties. In all things he displayed the moral and 
intellectual resources of a well-born and well-trained English 
officer. His work was varied and complicated to a degree 
bordering on distraction. Unadjusted items, of the smallest 
and also of the largest amount, swelled his inefficient balance, 
arising from payments that had often to be made on the spur of 
the moment, and must sometimes have been unsupported by 
vouchers. Thus, it is asserted by Mr. Cust that spies and 
emissaries had to be occasionally rewarded by being allowed to 
dip their hands into a bag of silver and appropriate as much as 
they could grasp ! Supplies of cash, and not of cash only, had 
to be constantly made to advancing columns, and assistance 
promptly rendered to officers of the commissariat and ordnance 
departments. The writer calls to mind a case in which one of 
such items remained unadjusted for nearly ten years. At the 
same time, though treasure was continually pouring in from 
Calcutta, revenue had in due course to be realised from the 
village^ wasted by war and rapine, and from fields often deserted 
* Vol. iii. pp. 442 ff. 
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by their cultivators; or, where not realised, formal proceedings 
of suspension, equally of course, had to be recorded. For, as 
Mr. Cust (himself a high revenue authority) most justly remarks, 
it often became “ a grave moral question how far a government 
is justified in demanding the payment of taxes when it has 
notoriously failed in its duty of protection.” Other features of 
the district officer’s care-ridden career will be found most graphi¬ 
cally pictured in Mr. Cust’s pleasant paper, among which may 
be noted the keeping of an unpaid hotel. For his house at 
Allahabad became known as the rendezvous of visitors; and 
many survivors, officials and travellers, must still recollect the 
rough but ready hospitality of “ The Red Lion.” 

" No wonder,” concludes Mr. Cust, “ if some grey hairs showed 
in his beard, if his heart sometimes palpitated from over-excite¬ 
ment, and his liver sometimes troubled him.He had 

much to bear; and the rebellion fell heavily on his estate, his 
family, and his health. He was mentioned in no despatches,* 
the thanks of Government reached him not; and, when he saw 
that the tide had turned and that the country was saved, he 
hurried to England, on the chance of rest bringing back tone to 
his body and change of scene restoring equanimity to his 
mind.” 

Mr. Court is, I believe, still enjoying the otium cum dignitate 
of a country gentleman in his native land. If the labours of 
other officers were more martial and, so far, more conspicuous, 
few of his contemporaries exceeded him in those equally useful 
exertions by which the work of the sword is supported and 
rendered possible. 


Vide Extract from Dunlop in introductory remarks. 





CHAPTER YU. 


BENARES AND AZAMGARH. 

The Benares division, at the time of the outbreak, was of 
great extent, containing nearly twenty thousand square miles, 
with a population of some nine millions, of which all but about ten 
per cent, was of Hindu origin and creed. Taken alphabetically 
the districts may be thus described:— 

1. Azamgarh, 2,565 square miles, with a population of about 
one million and a quarter. More than a quarter of the area was 
barren, consisting either of salt-desert, swamp, or ravine. The 
district officer was, at first, Mr. Horne, afterwards relieved by 
Mr. R. H. Davies. This officer subsequently, as Sir Henry 
Davies, became Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. Other civil 
officers did service of various kinds during the troubles at Azam¬ 
garh in the vicinity, but by far the most conspicuous of the non¬ 
military leaders were two planters: one, Mr. Venables, ulti¬ 
mately died of wounds received in action, and his deeds were 
commemorated by Lord Canning *; the other, Mr. M. P. Dunn, 
long survived the mutiny, but no public recognition of his 
conduct was ever made, though (as the Commissioner pointed 
out at the time) “it was he who first persuaded Venables to 
return; and his courage and daring on every occasion is (sic) 
spoken of by everyone with admiration.” + 

# Vide Despatch (Canning to Chamber of Commerce), Malloson, voi. ii p 546 
f Commissioner’s Narrative , dated 6th November 1858. 



2. Benares. This district is only 996 square miles in area, 
but the number of inhabitants is—and was even then—large 
for the area, being three quarters of a million at least. It was 
therefore an unusually <Jense population, living in towns, on 
market gardens, and on highly-cultivated farms. The chief 
town, or city, stands about half-way between Dehli and Calcutta; 
the site of an ancient Brahmin settlement, and containing some 
thousand Hindu temples, in addition to bathing-places and 
shrines. Besides its sanctity Benares is an important entrepot, 
both of manufactures and agricultural produce. The chief civil 
officers were Messrs. H. C. Tucker, the commissioner; F. B. 
Gubbins, judge; F. M. Lind, district-officer; and two gentlemen 
who have since become better known, the late Archibald S. 
Pollock; and E. G. Jenkinson, at present (1883) the very success¬ 
ful police under-secretary in Ireland. These officers held, as will 
be presently seen, firm possession of their posts throughout. The 
English town is at Secrole, some three miles away from Benares. 

3. GhAzipur. A district of 2,167 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion ol about a million and a quarter, is an alluvial plain, per¬ 
meated by three rivers, the Ghagra, Gumti, and Ganges, the 
last ol which, in the rainy season, is often four miles across 
from shore to shore. The lands are much exposed to flooding, 
and the population has long been depressed in character and 
decreasing in numbers. The magistrate of this district was 
Mr. Andrew Ross, an officer who is believed to have served in 
the Royal Navy before entering the service; and among his 
subordinates were Mr. John Bax—afterwards Bax-Ironside, C.B. 
—and Mr. Leslie Probyn, brother of the well-known General Sir 
Dighton Probyn, K.C.S.I. and V.C. As will be seen, the mutiny 
administration was successful. 

4. Jaunpur, area 1,555 square miles, and population about 
one million, had long enjoyed the doubtful blessings of a “ per¬ 
manent settlement of the land-revenue, under which the follow¬ 
ing state of things had come about—[the quotation is fyom an 
official report of the period]:— 
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The changes in the ownership of land have occurred in all cases at the instance 
of the civil courts. Old officials, law-agents, and money-lenders, are still supplant¬ 
ing those of the original proprietors that are left. As a rule they are hard, exact¬ 
ing, bad landlords.Their large profits are not expended in improving the 

estates. ... the tenantry are hostile, abject, and thoroughly discontented. 


Mr. H. P. Fane was the chief, or district magistrate at the 
commencement of the outbreak; but his place was eie long 
vacated, and Mr. Lind, from Benares, took charge of the district. 
It need only be here added that the country is generally flat and 
fertile, and that the chief town is a decayed Musalman settle¬ 
ment. » 

5. The last district to be mentioned is the enormous county 
called, from its chief town, Mirzapur. It consists of no less 
than 5,217 square miles, though the population hardly exceeded 
a million in those days. The district abounds in forests and 
mountain ranges (which is a characteristic more favourable to 
the sportsman and the lover of nature than to the farmer or 
merchant), though the town of Mirzapur, being on the bank of 
the Ganges, has some note as a mart for produce, and for 
manufactures of carpets and piece-goods, and is also an entre- 
p6t for cotton. The district at the time was in charge of 
Mr. St. George Tucker. 

Another enormous tract, originally attached to the Benares 
division, is Gorakhpur, a fragment of the ancient kingdom of 
Kosila, or Audh. But it is not included in the Commissioner’s 
narrative, and was not the scene of any considerable events. 
It is an alluvial and verdant tract lying at the foot of the 
Nepalese Himalayas. It was abandoned in August 1857, and, 
after lying vacant for some time, was occupied on behalf of the 
Government by Sir Jung BaMdur, the minister of the Alpine 
kingdom, in January 1858. The district was then for some time 
made into a separate commissionership. The attempts of 
Messrs. Wynyard, Paterson, and Bird to maintain order, in the 
teeth of insurmountable difficulties, are well told by Malleson 
(vol.iii. p. 447 ff.) 

It.has been said above that the “ Station, or White-town, of 




Benares is at Secrole; this is a village three miles N.W. of the 
city, containing the public offices, cantonments, and garden- 
houses, or “ bungalows ” of the officers civil and military; also, 
in 1857, a mint. In May the garrison consisted of the 87th 
Native Infantry, the 18th'irregular Cavalry, and a portion of a 
Sikh Regiment of Ludifina, in all about two thousand troops. 
About the middle of the month arrived news of the mutinies at 
Meerut and Dehli, and the terrible sufferings that they had 
drawn on the Europeans at those places. The people of Benares, 
as it chanced, were at that time suffering from a dearth of food, 
and were consequently in a somewhat dangerous frame of mind; 
and the Hindu sepoys, scarcely concealing their fanatical aspira¬ 
tions for a revolution, sent away their guru or chaplain, lest (as 
they said) he should sustain harm in the coming troubles. 
Messrs. Gubbins and Lind at once addressed themselves to these 
present evils, now patrolling the streets with parties of horse, 
now trying their powers of persuasion to obtain diminution of 
the prices demanded by the grain-dealers, or listening to the 
reports of emissaries who—as soon appeared—gave them truer 
information of the feelings of the native soldiery than was 
obtained by the military commanders themselves. The Mint 
was fixed on as the rendezvous for the Christians in case of serious 
alarm ; but on further consideration this plan was so far 
modified that the civil residents were to congregate first at the 
collector’s office, a lofty building adjoining the Treasury. Here 
were amassed not only the cash belonging to the State, but also 
the jewels of the Ex-Rani of the Panjab (the mother of H.H. the 
Maharaja Dhulip Singh). It was hoped that the civilians, by 
collecting there in arms, would be enabled to overawe the guard 
and save all this property, valued at more than a quarter of a 
million of money. 

It is memorable that this plan, which was crowned with 
eventual success, was not decided on without opposition from 
high military authority. The officer commanding the artillery 
(afterwards to acquire great renown as Major, and ultimately 
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General, Olpherts) concurred with the chief engineer in thinking 
that the Secrole positions were all untenable, and half succeeded 
in impressing his strong will upon Colonel Gordon, the officer next 
in rank to the Brigadier, and inducing him to order a retreat 
upon the fort of Chunar. But Mr. Lind, strongly dissenting, 
refused to stir from his post without the decision of a council; 
and when’ the council met, and Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner, 
seemed also inclined to give way, Lind and Gubbins used the 
strongest arguments against the movement. “I,” said the 
Judge, “ will go on njv knees to you, to beg that you will not 
leave Benares.” “And I,” replied Gordon, “am right glad to 
hear you say so. The move on Chunar would be a false one, I 
see, and I was persuaded into approving of it against my will.” 

This amendment, then, being finally disposed of, the original 
design (as modified) was carried; and the British officers pre¬ 
pared for the worst. That was on the 3rd of June. Next day 
the council reassembled to discuss the disarming of the 37th 
Native Infantry, and, while still sitting, were informed of the 
mutiny at Azamgarh, to be described hereafter. As they were 
dispersing after having come to a final agreement, the roar of 
guns was heard from the parade-ground. Obedient to the pre¬ 
concerted arrangement, the civilians repaired to the Collector’s 
office, well armed, and took possession of the treasure. On their 
way they were fired at in crossing a bridge ; three of them were 
driving in a carriage, but Mr. Jenkinson was on horseback, and 
with impulsive heroism threw himself in front of his companions, 
so as to intercept the cartridges intended for them. Such unsel¬ 
fishness is not often heard of, but it rests on the testimony of 
Mr. F. B. Gubbins, one of those in the carriage. 

The firing that had been heard was due to the attack made 
upon the sepoy lines by Colonel Neill, at the head of two hundred 
of the 1st Madras Fusiliers who had just arrived from Calcutta, 
supported by Olpherts with his half-battery. The sepoys fought 
well for a few minutes, and the Sikhs, taken by surprise, joined 
them. But the resistance was quickly overpowered by rapid 
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discharges of grape; the sepoys were dispersed with a loss of 
two hundred, the loss on the British side being only two officers 
and the like number of men. 

Next day the civilians # proceeded to the Mint, which was 
hastily fortified; the contents of the Treasury were placed under 
European guard; and Mr. Pollock, who had gone out into the 
district on the 3rd, began taking active measures to push on the 
reinforcements that were arriving by driblets from Calcutta. 
Communication with Allahabad was maintained by Mr. Jenkinson, 
who took charge of the road with a party of Native Cavalry under 
Lieutenant (afterwards Major-General) Palliser; and special 
legislation speedily bore fruit in “ a few instances of crime com¬ 
mitted after breakfast and avenged before dinner.” Jenkinson 
next proceeded to raise fresh mounted police, whom he sent, 
under Mr. Chapman, against some Eajputs from a village in the 
Jaunpur district, who were cutting off communication with 
Azamgarh. The force returned on 30th June after having 
inflicted severe chastisement; but the tenacious Rajputs returned 
to the attack, and marched within nine miles of Benares, only 
to be again trounced, after which they gave no further trouble., 
Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, however, continued to feel natural 
anxiety for the very important post in their charge (on which, 
indeed, depended the due advance of the troops from Calcutta 
to the Upper Provinces), and in this interest pressed earnestly 
upon the military authorities the need of some more important 
and—so to speak—aggressive place of strength at Benares than 
the improvised defences of the Mint. They freely offered 
convict-labour; and finally obtained sanction to an estimate 
from the Government, which was not then in a very thrifty 
mood. The result was the erection of the fortification, irregular 
but strong, that, standing on the site of an old Hindu castle, 
commands the approach at Rajgh&t, whether by water or by 
land. We must now turn for a while to Azamgarh. 

The outbreak of the sepoys at Benares had been precipitated 
by events occurring in the vicinity. The troops at Azamgarh 





consisted of the 17th Native Infantry, a regiment that had 
been lately brigaded with the 19th Native Infantry at Lucknow, 
and had contracted much intimacy with men of that regiment. 
In the latter part of May, some men pf the 19th being on a visit 
in the lines of the 17th, a small but discreditable breach of 
discipline was committed on parade, which Major Burroughs, 
the officer in command, did not feel competent to notice, as he 
dared not inflict due punishment in the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. But he fortified the Collector’s office with 
loop-holed walls and sand-bags, and placed a gun in position 
guarded by those of his men whom he deemed most worthy of 
confidence. On the 2nd June, Mr. Horne, the district officer, 
attempted in vain to detain some treasure which had been called 
in from Benares. On the night of the following day a convoy 
was actually despatched with no less than seven lakhs of rupees 
under a guard of cavalry. This seems to have been too much 
for the sepoys, who immediately sprang to arms, shot their 
English quartermaster-sergeant, and put the officers—civil and 
military—to flight. The jail-guard joined, releasing the 
prisoners, and the men at the Collector’s office murdered Lieu¬ 
tenant and Adjutant Hutchinson and seized the gun.* The 
remainder of the white people, male and female, found a tempo¬ 
rary refuge on the fortified roof; and, when the coast was clear, 
retreated on Ghazipur. The mutinous sepoys meanwhile 
pursued the treasure, which they brought back with them to 
their lines, whence they ultimately departed to Faiz&bad in 
Oude. On the 16th Mr. Dunn returned to Azamgarh, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Venables and some mounted constables placed at 
their disposal by the magistrate of Ghazipur, their primary 
object being to search for and, if possible, rescue any refugees 
who might be lurking in the villages. In this they were succes- 
ful, as also in getting rid of some men of the 13th Irregular 

* The sepoy who shot the Adjutant was afterwards taken by a detective (to 
whom he rashly confided the narrative of his exploit), while serving as a pointsman 
on the East Indian Railway. He was tried before the present writer, and hanged : 
as fine a man as could be seen. 
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Cavalry, who seemed at first inclined to dispute their possession 
of Azamgarh. They remained, and were invested with magis¬ 
terial power by order of the Commissioner. Along with them 
also remained Messrs. Legge, Dodsworth, and Niblett. It is to 
be remarked that from the 2nd to the 16th Mr. Niblett, who was 
the Collector’s head clerk, had been sheltered by a Muhamadan 
colleague named Ali Baksh, who had during all these days con¬ 
tinued to frustrate all attempts at the formation of a rebel 
administration, organised a native committee of public safety, 
and even contrived to send daily reports to the Commissioner at 
Benares. Ali Baksh was rewarded by promotion. I do not 
know whether he still lives, but his name deserves to be recorded 
perpetually as that of a true hero and faithful servant of an alien 
Government whose salt he had eaten. 

Indeed, anxious as the writer of these pages naturally is to 
lose no fitting occasion of commemorating the services of his 
brother-officers of the Covenanted Civil Service, he cannot for¬ 
bear to call attention to the singular spectacle presented at this 
crisis by the district of Azamgarh. Abandoned by all its official 
guardians and administrators, it was dependent on the courage 
and vigilance of a few planters and subordinate employes. 
Venables, though in no degree the superior in moral qualities to 
Dunn, was the better man of business, and assumed the chief 
authority. It was no sinecure. On the western side the Eajput 
clans were in open hostility, strengthened by a fortnight’s 
licence. ‘ The police, helpless with terror, the provisional 
council unable to rule even the neighbouring villages, had not 
dared to cope with these audacious plunderers; and Mr. Ven¬ 
ables soon found that he must try his power against them in 
the field, or be forced to save his own life by again abandoning 
the station.” [Official Narrative .]* His force was small, consist¬ 
ing of 150 of the 65th Native Infantry, seventy-five mounted 
constables, and an old gun. The enemy were numerous, and 

• This narrative, by Mr. Robert Taylor, is one of the best of the series; and 
it has been a pleasure to use it. 



well-provided with fortified places and with military stores. 
The first attempts against them met with but poor success, and 
500 of them stormed the police-station in broad daylight and 
released some of their friends who had been captured and con¬ 
fined there. About the 12th of July Mr. Venables, having 
managed to obtain some more (apparently faithful) sepoys, 
attacked the R&jputs of the Palwar clan at Koilsa. But the 
sepoys misconducted themselves, and Venables was forced to 
fall back on Azamgarh, pursued by the enemy at a respectful 
distance. By the 18th they had arrived, however, within two 
miles of the city. At this juncture, fortunately, Messrs. Davies 
and James Simson, civil officers, came in, bringing with them ten 
military officers marching to join the Gurkha force sent down 
from Nipal; twenty-five sabres 12th Irregular Cavalry, and a 
raw levy from Benares under Captain Catania. The bulk of 
the 65th men at the same time returned to their head-quarters 
at GMzipur. With the force that remained the attack was 
resumed, while Mr. Simson remained at Azamgarh with 
Catania’s men for the protection of the public offices, breast¬ 
works having been thrown up across the approaches. Some 
newly-raised matchlockmen were also posted in various parts of 
the town. Again was Venables doomed to disappointment; he 
found the enemy too strongly posted for attack. Presently 
he had to assume the defensive; the defence became a retreat; 
but for his gun and some of his horsemen he would scarcely 
have been able to retire, as he did, without serious loss. During 
the night the question of retreat on Ghazipur was seriously 
discussed, and the only voices for remaining are said to have 
been those of James Simson, Lieutenant Havelock, and Venables 
himself; but in the morning the minds of the defenders of 
Azamgarh were relieved by finding that the enemy had also 
had their misgivings, and had melted away. 

The fight of the day before had been long, and the loss of the 
enemy turned out to have been more severe than had been at 
first supposed. The gun had done fatal service with its frequent 
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discharges of grape; the horsemen, led by Venables and Dunn, 
had used their sabres well; the Palwars had retired to their 
villages with the loss of two hundred and fifty of their best 


men, 


After this matters went on quietly till the 28th July, 
when news arrived of the mutiny of the 12th Cavalry at 
Sigaoli; and then it was felt that no confidence could be reposed 
in the detachment of that regiment at Azamgarh. Next day 
came news of the mutiny at Dinapore, together with a note 
fiom Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner at Benares, authorising 
evacuation, which was accordingly decided on. It was a dreary 
march, followed by a long line of carts, in which the townspeople 
were removing their property. The tide of rapine closed on 
their departure, and the town was given up to plunder before the 
troops were well clear of the suburbs. With some difficulties and 
alaims the column achieved its march to Gh&zipur; but behind 
them all was confusion. The faithful native employes having 
shared the evacuation and retreat, there was no material left for 
a committee of safety. The police-stations, with two excep¬ 
tions, were deserted by their occupants; the Palwars seized the 
town and levied a pecuniary requisition. It deserves to be 
mentioned that the native officials of Nagra and Muhamadabdd 
continued to conduct the business of their posts. Their names 
were Asghar Ali and Muhamad Taki. 

On the 20th August the Gurkhas arrived under Colonel 
Wrougliton, followed on the 3rd September by Messrs. Wynyard 
and Birch, C.S .; and on the 20th September Wynyard and 
Venables, accompanied by a Gurkha force under Colonel Shamshir 
Singh and Captain Boileau, fought the brilliant action at Man- 
dori (described by Malleson, vol. ii. p. 317 ff.), in which they killed 
nearly three hundred of the enemy and took three guns. On 
this occasion Venables helped to take the first gun, and killed 
three rebels with his own hand. No wonder if the rebels offered 
a reward for his head. Mr. Bird soon after took another party 
of Gurkhas out, who demolished two forts and reoccupied the 




station of Mahul; and this, for the time, restored the Government 
throughout the district. 


Soon after Mr. Pollock assumed charge, and—while amusing 
the Palw&rs with negotiations—fell upon the Gorakhpur rebels 
who had been driven towards him by the Gurkhas. Aided by 
the fire of a gun well-directed by Mr. Hercules Ross, C.S., 
Mr. Pollock drove them across the river; and then, turning his 
attention to the Palw£rs, set out at the head of a sufficient force, 
to make a tour through their country. Having made certain 
examples of them and demolished some of their strong places, 
he brought them to terms ; and although the district was after¬ 
wards twice invaded, the Palwars never gave any further trouble. 
The remaining operations in the district of Azamgarh were 
chiefly military; and the successful campaigns of Longden, 
Lugard, and Lord Mark Kerr have been amply described by the 
accomplished historian of the mutiny. The town which had 
been occupied by the notorious Kunwar Singh—was finally 
recovered on the 14th April 1858; but the victory was dearly 
bought by the death of the gallant Venables, who was mortally 
wounded in the pursuit of the enemy on that occasion. Kunwar 
Singh was soon after driven out of the district, in which order 
was promptly and permanently restored. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

GHAZIPUR, JAUNPUR, AND MIRZAPUR. 

Considerable space has been given to Azamgarh, the events 
there having been of a peculiar type. The original outbreak 
there exercised a powerful influence on events in the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, especially Benares; and that most important post 
itself owed its ultimate safety to the final success of the 
military leaders in Azamgarh, directed and aided by the fighting 
planters. We have now to see what had been going on in the 
remaining districts. 

The events in the district of Ghazipur may be disposed 1 of 
briefly. Of the chief, Mr. A. Boss, the Commissioner—Mr. F. 
Gubbins observes that, “his prudence and firmness as magi¬ 
strate had a great effect in preserving the peace of his jurisdic¬ 
tion.” From the circumstances mentioned in the opening 
description this had always been a troublesome district to 
manage ; and minor disturbances soon broke out. Luckily, in 
spite of the Treasury being full of cash, the troops—the 65th 
Native Infantry did not mutiny as was so generally the case 
elsewhere. But the mutiny at Azamgarh had its effect there, 
no less than at Benares. The fugitives from Azamgarh arrived, 
as we have seen, in safety, but the district rose behind them • 
by the 6th of June civil war became almost universal through¬ 
out the Ghazipur district. “The police were helpless, and 
robberies were perpetrated to the very door of the Court House 
itself.” The treasure was sent into Benares by steamer; 



“ martial law was proclaimed,” implying the subordination of 


the civil power; and military officers conducted expeditions to 
the worst-behaved parts of the district where they inflicted 
exemplary punishment; by the 16th order seemed in a fair way 
to being restored. On the 7th July, however, Mr. Bax had to 
take a party (native horsemen and a handful of British troops) 
for the protection of an indigo factory belonging to a Mr. 
Matthews, and to destroy a recalcitrant village. On the 14th 
came news of the outbreak of Kunwar Singh at Arrah, followed 
on the 27th by the yet more disquieting announcement of the 
mutiny of the native garrison at Dinapore. The 65th had 
already announced that their own loyalty was only conterminous 
with that of their brethren at this station, so that the rising 
there might be taken as the signal for a rising at Gh&zipur. 
“ Still they stood in unstable loyalty; why, no one knows.” 
Mr. Bax proceeded with Vincent Eyre to Arrah, and the news of 
the memorable relief of Arrah was followed up by the disarming 
of the 65th, which was effected without bloodshed. Mr. Boss 
had the satisfaction (in which he stood almost alone among his 
colleagues at the time) of being able to carry on his duties in 
comparative tranquillity. A part of those duties was, however, 
of extraordinary character and exceptional usefulness namely 
the collection of stores, supplies, and carriage for the European 
troops constantly hurrying westward. These modest labours 
deserved, perhaps, more recognition than they have hitherto 
received. 

In 1858 trouble was renewed. Eastern Ghazipur became 
demoralised by the wake of Kunwar Singh’s final retreat. “Far 
from the centre station, unpierced by roads, bounded by two 
great rivers, by crossing either of which the fugitives would be 
in another province and under another law, that tract seemed 
marked out for an Alsatia.” The conditions and elements of 
disturbance that had always characterised it, and under which 
the police, even in the most tranquil times, had always been 
unequal to their work, now broke forth in full conflagration, 
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Fugitive sepoys, whose homes were in its inaccessible hamlets, 
formed so many centres of petty rebellion; the whole region 
was a very ant-hill of microscopic-confusion. About the middle 
of May serious measures 'were taken with it; and Mr. Leslie 
Probyn, C.8., having obtained the aid of a party of troops under 
Colonel Cumberlege, took the fortified village of Baragaon, and 
returned to GMzipur, after destroying the houses of the ring¬ 
leaders. South of the Ganges, however, order was not so soon 
restored; rapine and arson raged without repression; every 
person who had served the State or aided European individuals 
was murdered with every circumstance of atrocity. The police 
were thoroughly cowed by this reign of terror; “ no language 
can describe too strongly the utter disorganisation of the end 
of June.” 

Early in July Mr. Bax moved out to Ballia. The rebels had 
broken down a bridge on his line of advance, but he forded 
without opposition. Ballia was evacuated; and leaving Mr. 
Probyn there with a garrison of Sikhs, Mr. Bax marched 
towards the confluence of the Ghagra and Ganges. Here he 
was in some danger of being surrounded, but was relieved by the 
advance of Brigadier Douglas. For a general view of this officer’s 
operations the reader should consult Malleson, vol. ii. p. 484 ff. 
The story of the civil administration of GMzipur presents 
no further important features. The subdivision of Zamania was 
held throughout August, the north and east were completely 
tranquillised, by the end of October the entire district was cleared 
of rebels. Bax was made C.B., the only subordinate officer who 
(so far as I know) obtained that distinction. 

Turning to Jaunpur, we find what Mr. Taylor calls “ a strange 
scene ; of which the opening is easy, though not particularly 
pleasant, to relate. The conditions mentioned in our preliminary 
description were sufficient to justify the belief that the district 
was not likely to escape the contagion of disaffection and dis. 
turbanco. The estates had largely changed hands; but the 
ex-proprietors, though ruined, remained on the spot and main- 
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tained their local influence. Absorbed in agrarian quarrels the 
natives of the district seem to have made no preparation for the 
coming troubles ; the Christian planters had been more prescient, 
and had collected together in the chief town as a place of safety. 

On the morning of the 5th June, the Europeans being all 
collected at the Collectorate with arms in their hands, the news 
of the outbreaks at Benares and Azamgarh arrived. The 
Treasury-guard (a detachment of the Sikh Regiment that had 
been so unfortunately implicated at Benares) was roused to 
fury by the tidings of their comrades’ slaughter. They shot 
their commandant; and meeting Mr. Cuppage, the joint- 
magistrate galloping down to the jail, they murdered him like¬ 
wise. Each man then helped himself to a bag of the silver coin 
in the Treasury, and the whole detachment, with arms in their 
hands, marched off in good order to Lucknow. 

The English first sought safety in the house of Rai Hingan 
Lai; but being driven thence by a turbulent Rajput clan, they 
retired upon a factory at some distance in the country, whence 
they were brought in to Benares on the 9th June by a party of 
volunteers who went out for the purpose. No sooner had they 
departed than “ the plunder of the Treasury was completed 
by decrepit old women and street boys, who had never seen a 
rupee in their lives”; the bungalows of the English were 
plundered and destroyed. A committee was improvised by the 
natives, as at Azamgarh; and Mr. Fane, returning for a day, 
formally installed Raja Sheoghul&m, the head of the Dubes (the 
clan mentioned above) as temporary chief. This latter appoint¬ 
ment does not appear to have been popular. The peace of the 
town was disturbed; in the district at large no vestige of 
authority remained, anarchy became universal. 4t Those who 
had lost their estates under our rule,” so writes Mr. Taylor, 

“ thought this a good time to regain them; those who had not, 
thought they could make a little profit by plundering their 
weaker neighbours; the bolder spirits thought to secure more 
brilliant advantages by intercourse with the rebel powers in 
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Oude; and in this state they remained till the arrival of the 
Gurkhas on September 8th restored a semblance of authority 
to the British Government.” Charge was then assumed by 
Messrs. F. M. Lind, and*E. G. Jenkinson, C.S., both of whom 
have been already mentioned in these pages; with them being 
Mr. Patrick Carnegy, an “uncovenanted deputy” of whom 
an account may be found in Malleson, vol. ii. p. 889. Of all these 
officers it is recorded that they performed the work of soldiers 
in addition to their own ; accompanying the Gurkhas throughout 
the campaign that led to the reoccupation of the district, during 
which they “ exhibited great gallantry in the field, and were 
most indefatigable in the performance of their duties.” (Com- * 
missioner to Government, 6th November 1858.) Nor should 
the names of those persons be forgotten who, though not in 
the service of the State, came forward in the general trouble to 
aid in the maintenance of order. Of such were Messrs. Waleski, 
indigo-planters who, “out of pure loyalty, accompanied the 
authorities on their return to Jaunpur, and then shared 
the whole of the subsequent campaign. . . . Hingan Lai* who 
gave shelter. ... to the Jaunpur fugitives. . . . Madhu Singh, 
Zemindar of Bisharatpur, who sheltered a considerable party 
of planters . . . and has ever since proved a loyal subject of 
Government . . . Baja Mahesh Narain, ever since the re¬ 
occupation a warm partisan of ours, giving us a number of 
matchlockmen to assist our police, and rendering every other 
assistance in his power,” and Raja Sheoghulam Dube, mentioned 
above* Bai Hingan Lai re-established the outpost of Kirakat, 
and was appointed Deputy-Magistrate and Collector; the forces 
of the other outposts were strengthened, and strict orders were 
issued that the officials in charge should engage in no rash 
adventures; the southern and eastern tracts began to settle 
down; a reinforcement was even sent to aid the garrison of 
Azamgarh; and a rebel leader (Iradat Jahan), who had con¬ 
stituted himself Naib Ndzim y was attacked, and made a stubborn 

Commissioner, ubi supra. 



resistance. He collected a force, and held out in his house, 
which he had fortified. Guns had to be employed, on which 
he surrendered at discretion ; and, being sentenced by court- 
martial,* was hanged along with another Muslim chief. This 
was on the 28th September; and the next day witnessed a 
similar expedition against the fort of another rebel leader, 
a Hindu named Amr Singh, who had been planning an attack 
upon Jaunpur. A fighj; ensued, in which Amr Singh was killed, 
with some fifty of his men. After some minor operations, the 
Magistrate, Mr. Lind, returned to Jaunpur with his force on 
the 5th October. A few days later, he took the field again with 
the force under Colonel Wroughton, on the tidings that Mehndi 
Hasan, a Nazim from Oude, had collected five thousand men at 
Sultanpur, with whose aid he proposed to attack Jaunpur. On 
the 19th October the expedition arrived at Singra Mau, and 
seized the Zemindar, after a good deal of trouble. The force 
then advanced cautiously through high autumn-crops, and 
surprised the leaderless foe, who was routed with great 
slaughter. The rebels evacuated their fort at Chanda, and 
joined the force under the Nazim , which, by this time, had 
reached Hasanpur. Finding that a great number of ex-sepoys 
were rallying round the hostile standard, Mr. Lind deemed it 
advisable to hurry up Colonel Longden, for which purpose he 
left his camp and hastened to Jaunpur. During his absence, 
however, the Gurkhas attacked the enemy, whom they routed 
with great loss, capturing his guns, seven in number. This 
action (fought 20th October) will be found described by Malleson 
(vol. ii. p. 319 ff). Longden then returned to Jaunpur, from which, 
however, he again moved on Singra Mau on the 22nd November. 
Unable to make head against the increased force of the N&zim 
—now swollen to 16,000 men—Longden held a council of war, 
by whose advice he once more fell back on Jaunpur. The 
ruffians of the neighbourhood took heart; the police were driven 
from their posts; a loyal native, Pandit Kishn Narain, was 
beaten at Tigra on the 24th December, and forced to join his 
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superior officers at Jaunpur. No further disaster ensued. The 
rebels did not pursue their advance; Raja Mahesh Narain 
watched them with his levies; and “ no further occasion for 
military support occurred till after General Franks’s final 
departure from the district on the 19th February.” The 
Nizam’s motley array was finally attacked and dispersed by Sir 
E. Lugard, who passed into Shahabad in the beginning of May. 
The only subsequent event of importance was an attack on the 
town of Machli-Shahr later on in the same month, but the 
townspeople defended themselves with resolution till relieved 
by the civil authorities. And thus ended the troubles in the . 
Jaunpur district, in a manner most creditable to all concerned. - 
Mr. Lind, an officer of remarkable capacity, has since passed 
away, unrewarded in this world, save by the consciousness of 
duty well-performed. 

While these things were going on in the northern and eastern 
parts of the Division, it is not to be supposed that the wide 
tract to the south, between the boundaries of the Benares 
district and those of the independent State of Rewa, -could 
escape the epidemic. The great extent and wild character of 
the district of Mirzapur have been already stated. At the time 
of the outbreak, Mr. St. G. Tucker, the district magistrate, 
had for his military force a wing of a Sikh corps, with which 
he took post at his cutcherry on the 21st May on hearing the 
sound of firing to the eastward. It was soon ascertained that 
the discharges were but a part of the noisy celebration of a 
native wedding; on which discovery the officers returned to 
their dwellings, leaving the Sikhs encamped at the office. On 
the 7th arrived a portion of the 47th Native Infantry, under 
Colonel Pott; but by this time the Bengal sepoys had become 
anything but popular with the British, and the gallant Colonel 
was persuaded to grant furlough to all but a few trusted men. 
On the 8th, the Sikhs were called in from Allahabad, and 
departed with some treasure in their charge, leaving a quantity 
of arms and ammunition in the magazine. Colonel Pott at 





once threw into the river the spare cartridges and the nipples 
of the muskets, thus reducing that element of danger to a 
minimum ; the rest of the treasure was at the same time taken 
to Benares by a river-steamer. On the 9th the British denizens 
of Mirzapur became alarmed by sinister rumours, and fled to 
the neighbouring fortress of Chunar, leaving Mr. St. G. Tucker 
to bear the brunt alone. On the 10th he availed himself of the 
arrival of an exceptional body of sepoys (belonging to the 50th 
Native Infantry, who liad brought in a prisoner from Nagode) 
to march out a few miles and chastise some marauders who 
had plundered the property of the East India Bailway Com¬ 
pany. On the 13th a party of the 1st Madras Fusiliers (Neill’s 
Kegiment) arrived, and accompanied a detachment of the 47th 
in a punitive expedition against an offending village on the 
right bank of the Ganges, near the border of the Allahabad 
district. The inhabitants of this village (called Gaura) had 
been peculiarly daring in their misconduct, and prepared for 
resistance; but the men of the 47th were well handled, and 
while the white soldiers attacked the rebels in front, crossed the 
river with the view of taking them in the rear. Some of the 
leaders were captured, but the surrounding had been incom¬ 
plete, and the bulk of the rebels made their escape. The right 
bank of the river was pacified by this step, and by an almost 
simultaneous movement under Mr. P. Walker, an “ un¬ 
covenanted ” deputy magistrate; but the left bank required 
more serious exertions. Here a number of townships that had 
fallen into the possession of the Baja of Benares were still the 
homes of the dispossessed Bajput clan, to whom they had originally 
belonged ; and their chief proclaimed himself Baja of the 
Hundred of Bhadiii, and appointed two agents for the collection 
of the revenue. Not content with this display of independence, 
he then enrolled a force, with the aid of which he plundered 
his weaker neighbours, and closed the Grand Trunk Boad 
leading from Calcutta to the North-West. The management of 
the Baja of Benares’s estates was at that time in charge of 
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Mr. Moore, C.S., the Joint-Magistrate of Mirzapur; and this 
officer offended the people by doing his duty and vindicating 
the rights of the Baja. A native agent contrived to obtain 
possession of the persons of the rebel chief and one of his 
agents; and the pair, being tried and condemned by a court- 
martial, were promptly hanged. Sentence of death was at once 
passed in return upon Moore by the popular Vehrri; and measures 
were taken to carry it into effect. On the 4th July this officer 
arrived at the Indigo Factory of Pali, bringing with him another 
set of brigands whom he had taken captive. The house was 
presently surrounded by the followers of the late chief of Bhadui; 
and Moore and the two managers of the factory, being captured 
in a sortie, were forthwith put to the sword. Moore’s head was 
cut off and carried to the chiefs widow, who had offered three 
hundred rupees for it; Lieut. Woodhouse and a party of H. M. 
64th, who came too late for rescue, had only the moderate 
satisfaction of burying the bodies. Next day they were joined 
by Mr. Tucker with some of the 47th Native Infantry, and a 
planter named Chapman came up from another direction. * All 
was in vain, the murderers could not be surrounded ; and they 
escaped, for the time at least. Their flight, however, accelerated 
the pacification of the district, which was not again disturbed 
for more than a month. But on the 11th August disturbance 
was renewed by the irruption of the Dinapore mutineers escap¬ 
ing from their defeat at Arrah by Vincent Eyre. They remained 
in the neighbourhood, subsisting by plunder, till the 20th, when 
they set their faces in the direction of Mirzapur, some fifteen 
hundred strong. About seventeen miles from the town, they 
were encountered by three hundred men of Her Majesty’s 5th 
(now the Northumberland) Fusiliers, and were ingloriously 
routed at the first fire. They fled into the Allahabad district. 
On the 14th of the same month another part of the district was 
invaded by a party of mutineers from Hazaribagh, and on the 
8th September the redoubted Kunwar Singh also visited its 
confines. Both parties, however, passed through into indepen- 
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dent principalities without doing much damage. Charge of the 
southern part of the district was then made over to Mr. Mayne, 
the energetic officer already mentioned in connection with the 
Banda district, and his exertions wer£ successful in maintaining 
safe transit on the Grand Trunk Boad. October went by tran¬ 
quilly ; an “ unpassed ” young officer, named Elliott, conducted 
a successful attack to the north-west, in which, with some Sikhs 
and the Benares police-levy, he chastised the people of two 
notorious villages there; the guns and stores that had been 
collected at Mirzapur were consigned to the fortress of Chunar. 
Rebel bands traversed the district; but the popular mind had 
now righted, and they met with no sympathy. On the 16th 
December some policemen were murdered on the Rewa border 
by some villagers who escaped. The magistrate then proceeded 
to attack the Chandels of Bijaigarh, who had broken out in 
furtherance of a family feud. A claimant to the chief ship had 
proclaimed himself “ Rajah”; and had driven away the Tahsil- 
dar (native sub-collector) who had attempted to serve him with 
a summons to appear and answer for his presumption at Mirza- 
pur. On Mr. Tucker’s approach, the pretender fled into the 
forest, where he was attacked on the morning of the 9th January 
1858, after a long night-march. Several of the rebels were 
killed on the spot, others were taken and brought to justice, a 
quantity of stolen property was recovered, and the residue of the 
offenders fled across the river Sone. Soon after this it became 
apparent to Mr. Tucker that the Rajah of Singraoli was giving 
them countenance, and preparing to defend the fort of Gahrw&r, 
in which some of them were probably harboured; and a mes¬ 
senger was sent to warn him of the probable consequences. But 
the proclamation of the amnesty stayed further proceedings; 
and thus the story of Mirzapur in revolt comes to an abrupt 
termination. Besides Mr. St. G. Tucker and his assistants Elliott 
and Walker, the Commissioner’s report makes favourable mention 
of the Raja of Kantit and his brother. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ROHILOUND. 

The province of Rohelkhand, or Rohilcund, as more commonly 
spelt, was (in the North-Western Provinces) the one in which 
British power was most completely overthrown. It will not, 
therefore, present materials for the treatment hitherto pursued.* 
Instead of the narratives of administration more or less main¬ 
tained, and expedients, often successful, to cope with the dis¬ 
organisation consequent on the evil deeds of the sepoys and ‘the 
temporary paralysis of lawful authority, we have now to deal 
with reports of disaster unretrieved, murder unavenged, attempts 
at flight, hiding, escape, or—at most—successful adventure. 

This sub-province—bounded on the west and south by the 
Ganges, on the north by the sub-Himalayan range, on the east 
by Oude—constituted a civil division containing six districts, 
besides the protected state of Bampur ; it comprised over eleven 
thousand square miles, and the population was over five millions, 
of whom the majority were Hindus, a considerable minority 
being Muhamadans, mostly Pathans descended from Afghan 
military colonists. The past history of the country is peculiar, 
and has been more prominently brought before the general 
reader than that of most parts of India. In the decay of the 
great Mughul empire of the middle ages it was occupied by 
Afghan military adventurers, who subdued, without exter¬ 
minating, the Hindu population, and established a semi-inde- 
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pendent principality under a dynasty of their own. In the last 
half of the eighteenth century, this family being represented by 
a minor, power devolved upon his guardian, Rahmat Khan— 
known by his title of “ Hafiz,” or Brotector. The land, being 
fertile and lying on the borders of Audh (or Oude), attracted 
the attention of its neighbours. In 1778, when the Mahrattas 
had been for the time expelled from Hindustan, the Nawab of 
Oude, who was titular ,Vazir of the empire, obtained from the 
Court of Dehli sanction to chastise the Rohillas, who had been 
intriguing with the Mahrattas, and to occupy the country. The 
English ruler, Warren Hastings, agreed to assist, a proceeding 
for which he was severely censured ; his conduct formed part of 
the Parliamentary impeachment of which Mr. Hastings was 
afterwards the object, but the count was not sustained. In 
another work* I have attempted to show that the verdict was 
a just one, in spite of the unfavourable opinion so strongly 
expressed by Macaulay in his famous Essay . Be that as it 
may, the resistance of the Rohillas was overcome at the battle 
of Kattrat (28rd April 1774), where the Protector was slain. 
After the conquest under Lake, Rohilcund fell, with the rest of 
Hindustan, into the hands of the British, and became part of 
what are now called the North-West Provinces. 

In 1857 Rohilcund was (as it is still, indeed) a Division, or 
Commissionership, consisting of six districts, which were called, 
respectively, Philibhit, Moradabad, Bijnaur, Bareli (or Bareilly), 
Badaon, and Shahjahanpur.. [There was a small enclave of in¬ 
dependent territory held by the Nuwab of Rampur, a descendant 
of the old reigning family of Rohillas.] The first was a forest 
tract at the foot of the Kamaon hills, and the events there call 
for no particular remark. Bijnaur was held for a time, and 
then perforce abandoned, by the magistrate of the district, Mr. A. 
Shakespear (vide Malleson, vol. iii. p. 400 ff., for an interesting 

* Fall of the Mughul Empire, 111 ff. 

f Or, Miranpur Kattra, the scene of another action in 1857, where his grandson 
was defeated. 





account of the interregnum that ensued). Badaon also ejected 
its British chief, Mr. William Edwards, whose escape has been 
glanced at in treating of events at Farrukhabad. Of the doings 
of the civil officers at the other three we have pretty full accounts, 
of which an epitome may be here given. 

In the district of Moradabad the senior officer was the judge, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Cracroft Wilson, of whose energetic 
character a description was given in the chapter on events in 
Meerut. The other officers were Mr. C. B. Saunders (subsequently 
Resident at Haidarabad), district magistrate, and Mr. J. S. Camp¬ 
bell (brother of Sir G. Campbell, M.P., and afterwards Judge of 
the Chief Court of the Punjab). As these officers were not only 
of much lower standing in the service, but also devoid of his 
peculiar local knowledge and experience, the Judge volunteered 
the direction of affairs, an offer which was at once accepted by 
the Government of Agra. His first step was to ride over to 
Rdmpur and endeavour to enlist the sympathies of the chiefs 
of that small state on the British side. This was on the 14th 
of May. On the 18th, hearing that a party of mutineers was 
approaching from the westward, Wilson went out to attack them 
with some troopers, who had come to their homes in the district 
on furlough, and a detachment of the 29th Native Infantry, of 
which the head-quarters were stationed at Moradabad. The 
troopers behaved well, and a number of prisoners were taken, with 
cash in their possession, who turned out to belong to the 20th 
Native Infantry, a detachment that had mutinied—as already 
related—at Muzafarnagar. Next morning, the force having gone 
back to Mor&dfibad, some more mutineers were seized in that sta¬ 
tion, and one of them was shot by a man of the 29th. Unhappily, 
the dead man proved to be brother to another of the 29th, and on 
this becoming known some men of that corps—who had doubtless 
been already tampered with and prepared for mutiny—hurried 
to the jail where the prisoners were confined. With the con¬ 
nivance of the guard they threw open the jail, releasing all the 
convicts, of whatever class. Wilson mounted his horse and went 
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to the spot, accompanied by some military officers; but, finding 
the task beyond the strength of his party, turned round and 
galloped off to a neighbouring garden where there was a body 
of the Nuwab’s cavalry encamp&i. Here he was refused 
assistance in insolent terms; but, not to be baulked, he next 
hastened to the lines of the 29th, where he found that the 
adjutant of the regiment had already gone after the convicts 
with a party of faithful sepoys. Having persuaded a non¬ 
commissioned officer to follow him with a few men, Wilson 
pursued and captured some of the convicts, having been in the 
pursuit at one moment surrounded and obliged to shoot three 
of them in self-defence. Some villagers came to the spot on 
hearing the firing, and with their aid nine more were secured. 
Altogether, including captures made by the adjutant, the officers 
had recaptured no less than 150 of the escaped prisoners. That 
day the ladies took refuge in the Court-house and in another 
building, where they were resolutely guarded by some natives, the 
head of the Collector’s office (JawadAli) standing sentry over the 
door with a drawn sword. In the afternoon the Rampur cavalry 
were reported by their native commandant to be in a state of 
insubordination amounting to mutiny; and a parade of the 
Company’s troops in undress was ordered for 5 p.m. At that 
hour the Judge proceeded, purposing to address the men, and 
rode up to the guns which were pointed at him, the artillerymen 
standing by them with lighted portfires. Overawed by his bold 
bearing, they let him pass without firing. The British officers 
joined him here; but the sepoys had not paraded as ordered. 
Being allowed to provide themselves with ball-cartridge, however, 
and assured that no treachery was meant, they at length emerged 
from their huts, and assembled on the parade-ground. A hollow 
square having been formed, Mr. Wilson delivered his harangue, 
concluding by swearing upon the Bible that he would use his 
influence with the Governor-General to pardon the past offences. 
The men took an oath of fidelity in turn; confidence was re¬ 
stored ; and a general feeling ensued that all was safe for the 



time. Next day the native officers busied themselves in soothing 
the men, a party of whom followed Lieutenant Clifford and a 
party of troopers in punishing some Gujars of a village eight 
miles off, who had opened prematurely the campaign of plunder. 

On the 21st a mob from Rampur advanced on Moradabad 
flying the green flag of martyrdom, and led by a policeman of that 
city dressed in green, in token of being a soldier of the Crescent. 
Wilson went out to meet them at the bridge of boats, accom¬ 
panied by some troopers and a party of the 29th, under Captain 
Faddy, of that regiment. The leader and a dozen others were 
arrested, and the rest fled; the prisoners were handed over 
to the Rampur authorities on the following day. The next ten 
days were signalised by minor adventures and expeditions, in 
some of which the 29th men showed a good spirit, and not a day 
passed without the untiring Judge going to their lines and con¬ 
versing with the native officers and men. 

But the fact was that all these exertions were in vain. With 
the exception, possibly, of Sikh and Gurkha corps, every regi¬ 
ment in the Bengal army had long since been inoculated with 
the virus ; and on the 1st of June rumours became current that 
the brigade at Bareilly had mutinied en masse. It soon became 
certain that the 29th would follow the example, and the civil 
officers attempted to remove the treasure. While loading it on 
tumbrils they were guarded with wonderful fidelity by two native 
officers, who at length interposed their own bodies between the 
Judge and the Collector on one side and the loaded muskets 
levelled at them on the other. The officers, civil and military, 
then thought, and thought rightly, that they had done all in 
their power. A little after 3 o’clock, in a blazing sun, four 
English officers, four ladies, and a discharged British gunner, 
set off on their forlorn march to Meerut, attended by twenty-five 
troopers of the 8th Irregular Cavalry and some of the furlough 
men. On the road they met with much kindness. “ Tears were 
shed, and milk was offered by villagers while we waited at their 
village ’’.for the officers of the 29th, who never appeared. On 
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the bridge at Garhmukteswar the refugees were met by Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams; and about 5 o’clock in the morning of 
Friday, June 5th, they reached Meerut. Here the British 
refugees were hospitably received by flaeir companions in mis¬ 
fortune, while the faithful horsemen of their escort were promoted 
on the spot by the general commanding the division. 

Thus ends the narrative of the mutiny at Moradabad, and of 
the attempts made by crtfil officers to check or retard it. For 
some time to come Mr. Wilson and his troopers were occupied 
in collecting revenue and keeping the peace on the eastern side 
of the Meerut district, separated from Bohilcund by the river 
Ganges, as already related in our chapter dealing with events 
in that district. It was not till towards the end of October that 
he was again engaged in the affairs of Bohilcund. 

In the meantime, we may turn to see what had been going on 
at Bareilly, the chief town of the division. Here were posted 
Messrs. Bobert Alexander, the Commissioner (an accomplished 
gentleman of good Irish family), G. I). Baikes and D. Bobertson, 
Judges; J. Guthrie, district magistrate; G. B. Pasley, joint 
magistrate—all of the Civil Service; Drs. Hay (civil surgeon) and 
Hansborough (superintendent of jail), with Dr. Buch (Principal of 
college), and several minor officials. The force (consisting of half 
a battery of field artillery, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, the 18th 
and 68th Begiments Bengal Native Infantry), formed a brigade 
commanded by Brigadier Sibbald, C.B. There were also a 
number of clerks and European tradesmen. The ladies and 
children were sent to Naini Tal, in the Kamaon hills, on the 
receipt of news of the Meerut mutiny and massacre; on the 
81st May the infantry and artillery-broke loose from the control 
of their officers, but the cavalry were still considered staunch. 
Indeed, in the earlier days of the Mutiny, it was universally 
hoped ' that the “ Irregulars ” would escape the contagion. 
And this particular corps had borne privation and done good 
service in the Burmese war, four years earlier. It will be seen 
that those who remained true vindicated these expectations by 



the most faithful and valiant conduct. Mr. Alexander had done 
what he could to keep the people of the city quiet, but a 
number of the Muslim citizens were evidently in an excited 
and untrustworthy condition; the landlord of a township 
called Kiara, in the immediate vicinity, combined with them, 
though a Hindu. A grandson of the ill-starred “ Protector,” 
of the last century—Khan Bah&dur Khan—professed to second 
the Commissioner’s exertions; and a Maulvi attached to the 
College delivered a discourse at the Mosque, showing that it was 
unlawful to rebel against the Government. But on the 80th May 
KHan Bahadur had an interview with Mr. Alexander, in which 
he candidly declared that “ the case was hopeless ” ; and, taking 
his hand, said, “ Provide for your own safety.” When, there¬ 
fore, on the morrow, the news of the mutiny was known, it 
found Mr. Alexander to some extent prepared. Though ailing 
at the time, he contrived to mount his horse and ride to a pre¬ 
concerted rendezvous, in the cavalry lines; and there he met 
Colonel Colin Troup, who, in the absence of the Brigadier, pro¬ 
posed that all present should ride with him across country in the 
direction of Naini Tal. Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, however, 
preferred to remain with Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the 8th, and 
try the effect of one charge with the cavalry. The attempt failed, 
and then they followed the rest of the fugitives, accompanied by 
twenty-five good and faithful horsemen, almost all native officers. 
They did not loiter long on the road, reaching Naini Tal on the 
morning of the 1st, say seventy-five miles in about twenty-four 
hours. The station, civil and military, was at once given up to 
rapine, arson, and murder. Messrs. Kobertson, Hay, and E. 
Orr (the last an uncovenanted deputy-collector), took refuge in 
the house of a Muhamadan sub-judge, where they were murdered 
by ruffians of the town. A like fate overtook Messrs. Eaikes 
and Buch. Dr. Hansborough defended his jail till it was broken; 
he managed to conceal himself during the night, but was taken 
in the morning and brought before Khan Bahadur, by whose 
sentence he was put to death. This forms an indelible stain 



on Khan Bahadur’s career. The officers of the 18th Native 
Infantry were spared by their men, but some afterwards fell 
slaughtered in a village; others were protected and eventually 
rescued. The Brigadier was shot by his orderly as he was riding to 
the cavalry lines. Lieutenant Tucker, of the 68th, was slaugh¬ 
tered by his own men as he was mounting his horse in front of 
the officers’ mess-house. An Irish lunatic, named Healy, appears 
to have been the only white man who was spared; he was dis¬ 
covered in confinement when Bareilly was re-occupied by Sir 
Colin Campbell a year later. Altogether, some thirty-five adults 
were slain in cold blood, besides an almost equal number of 
children. It is no imputation upon Messrs. Alexander and 
Guthrie to say that all this crime and suffering might have been 
diminished, if not entirely avoided, had the place been in charge 
of a Wilson or a Gubbins. Such men are exceptional; Mr. 
Alexander, though in bad health and deceived by his native 
advisers, took all ordinary measures; but the non-official com¬ 
munity omitted to send away their families while it was yet 
possible, or to repair to the appointed rendezvous themselves in 
good time, and the military officers fell, as soldiers should, in 
the discharge of their duty. Still, it can hardly be said that all 
'possible precautions were taken; and the events at Bareilly are 
not among the most creditable occurrences of the time. The 
fact is that the events of the time were so startling that no 
one who was an eye-witness would think of judging severely 
officers who, in a position of responsibility, were taken by 
surprise or thrown off their balance. They were not bred to war 
—cradled, indeed, in a long and profound peace; used to the 
most complete and obsequious deference from all by whom they 
were surrounded; suddenly assailed by forces on which they 
had never reckoned, and which they were wholly without the 
means of appreciating or resisting. 

The departure of the authorities from Bareilly was clearly un¬ 
avoidable in the circumstances; they were not blamed; and Mr. 
Alexander ultimately obtained the 3rd class Order of the Bath. 
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Khdn Bahadur assumed the reins of power, a native officer 
named Bakht Khan becoming commander of the troops. Many 
Hindus of distinction joined them at first, the remainder bowed 
to the blast. The district'fell into total anarchy; the people 
(as Mr. J. Inglis, the writer of the principal Narrative relates), 

“ at once rose, not so much in rebellion against the British as 
against all government; every man ” (it is the old story) “ pre¬ 
pared to wreak his vengeance on his private foe, or take violent 
possession of land to which he considered himself to have a 
claim.” A Hindu, named Sobha Ram, who had served in the 
British Commissariat, was appointed Diwan (finance commis¬ 
sioner) of the district; other officials, Hindu and Musalman, 
were appointed to various posts; the bankers suspected of pro- 
British sympathies were tortured and despoiled of their money; 
on the 11th June the sepoys left for Dehli, under Bakht Khan; 
an income-tax and property-tax of 10 per cent, was imposed; a 
semblance of authority was established, which, however, did not 
extend far beyond the confines of the town. Measures were 
taken to secure the co-operation of the Thdkurs (leaders of the 
Rajput clans), and several of them tendered their allegiance 
with the usual propitiatory gifts. The British, under Colonel 
Ramsay, continued to hold the Kamaon hills and to defend 
Naini Tal against all comers. 





CHAPTER X. 


ROHILCUND. 

Let us now turn to the adjoining district of Shahjah&npur, 
where equally tragic events, if on a smaller scale, had been going 
forward. On the 17th May Mr. Bramly—whom we have seen 
doing good service in connection with Aligarh—made over charge 
of the district to Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, a fatal, if unavoid¬ 
able, instance of “swopping horses while crossing a stream.” 
Mr. Ricketts was a man of chivalrous courage and romantic 
character; but he had no local knowledge or influence, and could 
only adopt the ordinary precautionary measures. The 28th- 
Native Infantry was the corps present, and the officers believed 
that about five hundred of the men, of whom 150 were Sikhs, 
might be trusted to remain faithful if the remainder were to 
rebel. On the 31st May—the day of the Bareilly mutiny, and 
the date believed to have been fixed on by the conspirators for 
the general insurrection, had not events been precipitated at 
Meerut—the regiment broke out. The English were at church, 
the day being Sunday. A small party of the worst characters 
among the sepoys went to the building, and rushed in, 
armed with swords and clubs. Ricketts was at once cut down, 
the ladies climbed into the belfry. Some other officers were 
shot in escaping, or near the lines. But the residue were 
rescued, for the time, by the better-disposed sepoys, and held 
a council as to their best future course. As the bungalows 
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of the station were by this time in a blaze, it was decided by the 
next senior officer, Mr. Charles Jenkins, that the non-combatants 
should be at once escorted to Powain, the fort of a neighbouring 
native nobleman, who, however, refused (from mere timidity) 
to take them in. This was the same chief who, in a later 
stage of affairs, assumed courage to kill the celebrated “Maulvi ” 
of Oude. They accordingly passed on to the civil station of 
Muhamdi, not far off, where they were hospitably received by 
the district-officer, Mr. Thomason. Twelve officers, a sergeant, 
seven ladies, and two children, reached Muhamdi on the morn¬ 
ing of the 2nd June. All, I believe, were ultimately slaughtered. 
Mr. A. Smith, the Assistant-Magistrate, was left behind sick, 
and was at once murdered by the mutineers. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to Eosa, the sugar-factory of Messrs. Carew, which they 
plundered and burned. The gentlemen in charge of the property 
escaped with their lives, but afterwards perished in the Oude 
jungles. Seven Europeans in all had been murdered in the first 
outbreak; some well-disposed Muslims gave the bodies decent 
sepulture in the church-yard. The decheance of the British 
Government was proclaimed, and the usual efforts were made to 
create a native administration, under a local chief, the Nawab 
Ghulam Kadir Khan. The remainder of the official Narrative is 
devoted to a description of this interregnum, and to the 
characterisation of the numerous faithful natives (official and 
non-official) who continued to correspond with the Commissioner 
at Naini T&l; it is observable that of all these only one took 
service, even ostensibly, under the rebels. Their administration 
lasted until the 30th April 1858; adopting—so far as possible 
—the methods, and even the phraseology, of the British system, 
which was restored without difficulty after the rebels had been 
driven out. This restoration took place on the 2nd of May. 

Meanwhile, affairs in Bareilly had gone from bad to worse. 
The Hindu leaders chafed under the rule of the Path&ns (so are 
the Indian Afghans named), and Khan Bahadur found himself 
obliged to raise a considerable army, which ultimately rose to 
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twenty-nine battalions and forty-four squadrons. These quarrels, 
and the continued reports of British successes in the surround¬ 
ing districts, caused constant trouble at Bareilly and elsewhere 
in Rohilcund; while the unmolested presence and occasional 
resistance of a large party of British at Naini Tal, under the 
Commissioner, Colonel (now Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir) 
H. Ramsay, acted as a perpetual menace and thorn-in-the-side. 
On the morning of the 2M October it was determined to make 
a display, and an attempt to recover lost prestige. Under pre¬ 
tence of having received a patent with a dress of honour from 
the rebel Court at Dehli, Khan Bahadur held a solemn durbar. 
But it was a festival of Herod. Attended by his ministers, in 
gala costume, mounted oh elephants, and followed by a shouting 
rabble, the usurper proceeded, gorgeously appareled, to a garden 
near the town, where preparations had been, made for the 
solemnity. He took his seat, facing the crowd, like an Imperial 
Satrap. After his investiture a royal salute was fired. And 
then a messenger from Dehli, stepping softly behind the great 
man, whispered in his ear that the rebel head-quarters there 
had been stormed by the British, and that the king—his foun¬ 
tain of honour—was a captive in their hands. Turning as pale 
as his complexion would permit, Khan Bahadur rose and left 
the assembly; nor did he ever after take part in public civil 
proceedings. 

About this time authentic intelligence began to reach Wilson, 
on the further side of the Ganges, of the presence of Christian 
refugees of various classes and of both sexes in the villages 
of Rohilcund. In the beginning of October, he and his faithful 
followers (of the 8th Irregular Cavalry) had allowed themselves 
a fortnight to rest. On the morning of the 20th, being at 
Aligarh with Mr. Bramly, he opened a letter brought over by a 
couple of native messengers, addressed to the Chief Civil Officer 
at Meerut. It proved to be from Captain J. Y. Gowan, and 
contained “ a touching appeal for the rescue of himself and 
thirty other Christians, survivors of the Bareilly massacre,” 
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and now concealed at a village near to the town of Kattra 
(the scene of Hafiz Eahmat Khan’s defeat and death in the 
last century). Sending word to the Chief Commissioner at 
Agra, Mr. Wilson left a note for Gowan (written in the Greek 
character) with Mr. Bramly, which the latter promised to send 
on to Gowan with the Chief Commissioner’s reply, when it 
arrived from Agra. The purpose of Wilson’s note was to 
inform Gowan that, whatever might he the decision of the 
Government, he (Wilson) would surely be at a certain ford on 
the 28th, prepared to rescue the refugees. When the Chief 
Commissioner’s answer arrived, one of the messengers took it, 
with Wilson’s enclosed, to the village where Gowan and some 
six of his companions, adults and infants, were awaiting his 
return—with what anxiety may be partly imagined. When the 
envelope was hastily opened, nothing at first appeared but a 
precept from the Government offering a reward of ten thousand 
rupees " to any native who would escort in safety to Aligarh all 
the Christian refugees now lying concealed in Bohilcund.” This 
was cold comfort; and Gowan, with sinking heart, was in the 
act of destroying the envelope when he felt the enclosure and 
read Wilson’s Greek note. Great as had been his disappoint¬ 
ment was the consequent reaction. It is on record that the 
seven forlorn creatures, who felt that they had passed from death 
into life, fell simultaneously upon their knees in the shed where 
they were lurking, and offered their tribute of pious thanks to 
the Almighty; and a historical painter could hardly desire a 
more pathetic subject for his art. Hastening, then, to his 
earthly protectors, the native villagers, Gowan consulted with 
them; and the result of the consultation was the despatch of a 
second letter, written in Greek like that to which it was a reply, 
and fixing another rendezvous for the 29th—the earliest date, as 
it would seem, on which he could come down with his company 
to the river-side. Wilson received this note at 7 p.m. of the 28th. 

In another hour he had started with 100 horsemen and four 
fast elephants; and the native officer, Buland Kh&n, was the 
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only person to whom the secret of their destination was con¬ 
fided. It was a service of danger; Khan BaMdur had some 
five thousand men in the neighbourhood (some of whom soon 
afterwards fought only too well!), but Wilson secured the boats 
at the ford of Kuchla (the first that he had named to Gowan), 
amused the enemy with feints, and then, marching in the cold 
autumn night thirty miles down the river, reached the place 
where he expected the Refugees, only to meet with fresh dis¬ 
appointment. To cut a long story short, Wilson reached the 
fort of Kadirganj early on the morning of the 31st, got a break¬ 
fast out of the “ N&wab ” (as the man in charge called himself), 
by a mixture of boldness and conciliation, and had the pleasure 
soon after of receiving a cart, escorted by matchlockmen, and 
containing Gowan, with Sergeant and Mrs. Belcham, and their 
children. The good native officer, Buland Khan, when he saw the 
children, turned aside to hide his tears, and muttered, “And 
these are the darlings whom those infidels seek to murder— 
God’s curse on them ! ” On the 2nd November Wilson’s party 
marched with them into Aligarh, and the following morning 
brought them safely into Meerut. This is only one specimen of 
the wisdom and courage of this truly remarkable man, whose 
humanity was only equalled by his energy. First and last, 
Mr. Wilson was instrumental in rescuing sixty-four Christian 
refugees in Kohilcund ; and surely, of all the gallant “ Cucherry 
Hussars” of the time, none better deserved the honours that 
he received, or the subsequent prosperity that awaited him 
in his long retirement in New Zealand. The behaviour of 
his followers was excellent; and he lived for months among 
them, speaking Persian and Hindustani, and wearing the 
dress and accoutrements of a native officer. He told a tale of 
his meeting Mr. Cocks in this disguise, which showed a vein of 
humour. On another occasion he rode up just in time to 
prevent his men being attacked by the daring Paterson 
Saunders, who mistook them for mutineers. Gowan also did 
good work through the winter campaign. It was not till May 
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that Wilson returned to Morad&bad, which he had left as a 
fugitive nearly twelve months before; when he did return he 
was accompanied by Captain Gowan, and by Sergeant Belcham, 
promoted to Sergeant-Major/ Khan Bahadur and his Diwdn 
made good their escape, and—so far as I am aware were never 
again authentically heard of. 

It only remains to state briefly what was the state of popular 
feeling in Rohilcund at the time. It is Mr. Alexander’s deliberate 
opinion that, neither from fact, document, or oral testimony, 
can it be inferred that there had been, out of the lines of the 
regiments, any organised conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
existing Government, or the establishment of one to take its 
place. The nature of the administration that ensued aids—in 
his opinion—to disprove the idea of any pre-existing plot; though 
there might be deemed to be something suspicious about the 
early adhesion of the Hindu landholders. But it is quite certain 
that many Hindus—especially among the moneyed interest- 
held aloof from the first, and of the rest a good number soon fell 
away. No early communication with Dehli was traced, as would 
have been surely the case if the rising, as a political movement, 
had been pre-concerted; though after Khan Bahadur’s usurpa¬ 
tion had been consummated, he naturally aspired to the 
sanction of “ Imperial ” patronage and countenance. 

Furthermore, both among Muslims and Hindus, there were 
not wanting many who preserved their fidelity under the most 
searching trials. Thus, Badr-ud-Din, the Kotwal , or Head 
Inspector of Bareilly, Amir Ali, and Zakaria Khan, of the 
Revenue Department, Abdullah Khan, Kotwal of Philibhit> and 
a few native subordinates, accompanied their European officers 
to Naini T&l, and remained there with them, at considerable 
personal inconvenience to themselves, till the restoration of 
order in May 1858. Four other native officials remained in 
their districts, doing such service as was possible; like the 
former group they were all Muslims. Among non-official natives 
who either actively assisted the Government, or at least did not 
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assist the rebels, the Commissioner mentions seven prominent 
Hindus and a Muhamadan. Of the first three (Rajput land¬ 
holders of Bijnaur district) he says that they “ displayed valiant 
deeds against the. common enemyadding that “all their 
strength, and all their pecuniary resources, were put forth to aid 
the Government and re-establish order ”; when unsuccessful, two 
of them retired beyond the Ganges, the third falling into the 
hands of the rebels. 

Others, it should be added, kept up a correspondence with the 
Commissioner at Naini Tal; and, though they may have been 
somewhat in the position of trimmers, it must be remembered 
that the mere act of writing to the British authorities at such a 
time was one of considerable danger, and if discovered would 
have cost them their lives. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

And this brings me to the conclusion of my task. I have not 
thought it necessary to trace the doings of the civil officers 
beyond the confines of Hindustan Proper—or the North-West 
Provinces—of which alone I have personal knowledge, and in 
regard to which there are full civil official Narratives forth¬ 
coming. But I hope the reader will pardon me if—seeing that 
it was here that the revolt arose, and had its focus—I add a 
few words as to the probable origin of this great disaster. 
Frequent allusions have been made in the course of our narrative 
to discontents arising from the transfer of landed property under 
decrees of Court. But this painful consequence of civilisation 
would never by itself cause a general rebellion ; so long, at least, 
as the Government was strong. We have seen Mr. Alexander’s 
opinion as to the absence of evidence in respect of a general, 
pre-arranged, national rising; and we have, I think, had reason, 
in studying the other narratives, to concur in his view. Had 
there been such a wide-spread and well-organised plot, it would 
seem that one of two things must have occurred. Either those 
loyal tribes, and chiefs, who afterwards held aloof from the 
revolt or actively joined in its suppression, would have given 
information to the authorities when they were tampered with 
or else (if we are to suppose that they were left out) the conspi¬ 
rators and their emissaries must have acted with superhuman 
wisdom and vigilance in selecting those on whom they practised, 
and in keeping back all knowledge of what was going on from 





those they could not bring themselves to trust. On the other 
hand, general as was the indiscipline and high the praetorian spirit 
among the native soldiers, the support that they immediately 
received at places like DeMi and Cawnpore leads me (in my 
individual capacity) to believe that political discontent, and even 
political incendiarism, must have had a considerable share in 
causing the outbreak. I do not say that I am supported by con¬ 
clusive authority; but it is my own humble though unhesitating 
opinion that Azimulla, the Nana’s Secretary, returned from 
Europe in 1856 with a readiness to rebel, founded on a belief 
in the weakness of Britain, and the will and desire of Russia to 
use the Persian trouble as a stepping-stone to an attack on British 
India. That he fell into communication with Queen Zinat of 
Dehli, of whose discontents I had some personal knowledge 
when serving under Mr. Simon Fraser in the Dehli territory in 
1854. That the scheme of restoring the Mughal Empire with 
Mahratta agency (the status quo ante preceding British conquest) 
about this time occurred to the Queen and to others. And that 
they saw, in the disorderly and contumacious spirit that had long 
been growing in the Bengal army, a stock of explosive matter. 
Lastly, that they found, in the greased cartridges, the spark of 
fire wherewith to ignite the mine that, as they hoped, was to 
blow into the air all that obstructed the execution of their 
designs. 

It was certainly, to change the metaphor, a most unhappy 
coincidence that, while the germs of political discontent were 
thus fermenting at Dehli, stimulated by events in the Crimea 
and in Persia, there should have been such a nidus for the 
reception of the poison as was presented by the condition of 
the Bengal army. It was at one time thought that religious 
fanaticism contributed another unhappy factor to the general 
confusion; and of this there may be some evidence, but it 
is neither abundant nor strong. That there was anything 
like a universal fear of Christianity being propagated by force 
may be fairly doubted. The missionaries were not just then 



making unusual efforts, nor was the Government giving them 
any unusual countenance or aid. Their schools, in which 
the study of the Bible was imperative, were attended as willingly 
as were the Governmental 1 schools from which the Bible was 
excluded. But there was one religion, warmly acknowledged 
wherever the system of caste existed; the worship of “the 
Almighty Bupee.” Men whose neglect of ritual observances 
had led to their excommunication were heavily fined on re¬ 
admission to the intercourse of their respective brotherhoods: 
and an all-powerful Government could always expose its troops 
to these penalties. More than a generation had elapsed since 
a sort of passive mutiny due to that cause had been violently 
extinguished and quenched in blood at Barrackpore: yet the 
Government had continued to tamper with the caste-rules of 
their native soldiery, and, by so doing, to render them 
liable to social penalties. Again, the religion of the rupee 
had been attacked in another way by recent reforms of the 
pension-establishment; stringent rules having been issued for 
the guidance of invaliding committees whereby the pensions 
that .the sepoys had been accustomed to consider secured to 
length of service were withheld until the applicant could produce 
a medical certificate of not being able to stand up under his 
arms. This might, relieve the pension-list, but could it have a 
good effect either on those in the service or on their friends 
outside ? Then there was the annexation of Oude, the home of 
so many of the sepoys; whereby not only was a shock given to 
the public conscience but also to the prestige of the native 
soldier. The profligacy and maladministration of the Court of 
Oude might be distressing to ideas of official purity derived 
from a different form of civilisation; but people might well ask 
whether such considerations necessarily, led to the exile of a 
friendly prince and the sequestration of the whole revenues of 
his principality—a principality which we had ourselves erected 
into a kingdom. It was felt by others than natives that a less 
arbitrary and less revolutionary measure might have secured 
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the welfare of the people of Oude. Those among them who were 
connected with the army were absolutelyinjured by the annexa¬ 
tion ; for they lost privileges which they had hitherto enjoyed as 
servants of the paramount power domiciled in a tributary state.* 
Nor were these the only causes of discontent: innumerable faults 
had weakened the military system. The regiments were in a high 
state of pipe-clay, but they were too much alike. It may be an 
objection to organising an army in corps of different races and 
creeds that they will show jealousies and create disturbances when 
cantoned or brigaded together ; but the opposite evil was now seen 
to be far greater. When (with the sole exception of a few non- 
Hindustanis in distinct corps, none of which joined the revolt) you 
had Sikhs, Pathans, and Hindustanis blended together in equal 
proportions in all corps, the Bengal Infantry resembled a 
country in which the same strata pervaded the whole structure 
of the land. A connection of comradeship was substituted for 
the dissidences of blood and belief; the shock of a convulsion 
once communicated ran through the whole body in which the 
new solidarity prevailed. Further, the commandants had lost 
their free scope of action, and with it their hold over their men; 
centralisation had brought its procrustean uniformity, its dead- 
level of mechanical mediocrity. A battalion’s appearance in 
peace was taken as a sign of its efficiency for war ; the colonel 
was saved the trouble of originality by a code of the minutest 
regulations ; corporal punishment was abolished for the sepoys, 
though they were paraded to see their white comrades flogged; 
the sentence of a regimental court-martial was liable to probable 
reversal on appeal or reference; the younger English officers 
were sometimes spoken of as “the refuse, when they were 
really disappointed men, rotting in undesired idleness, because 
they had nothing to do in their regiments, and wanted the 
interest requisite to the obtaining of staff-employ.f That they 

* It should be noted that in Oude—though in Oude only—the rising was both 
national and universal, and inspired by a really patriot spirit. 

f It should here be noted that Haileybury students'who failed to qualify for the 
Civil Service, were usually sent out to India as military officers, 
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were not intrinsically bad material, may be inferred from the 
good service performed by their contemporaries who obtained 
civil preferment or were attached to the staff of the army, and 
from the universal courage «and confidence in their men that 
they themselves showed at a time when confidence had ceased 
to be well-founded or courage to be of use. But that could not 
be a good system which taught a young man, on entering the 
ranks of the army, to make it his constant object to get away 
from them, and which led him to regard his regiment as a place 
of punishment,* and to look upon his native comrades as the 
instruments of his torture; while, in the meantime, the for¬ 
tunate emancipated ones were kept free from military duties till 
they almost changed their nature, and then, on promotion, 
returned to their corps, which they were to manage without 
power, and lead without experience. 

Given these conditions, can we wonder at the result ? They 
may be thus summarised:— 

1st. A body of pampered mercenaries, over - disciplined, 
wrongly enregimented, threatened in their caste, their privi¬ 
leges, their pensions. 

2nd. Inefficiency of regimental officers, combined with a 
starved military administration. For example, the means of 
transport had been abolished for a saving of seventy thousand 
rupees per annum. The consequence was seen when it took the 
head-quarters a month to get from Ambala to Dehli after the 
outbreak in May. 

3rd. Weakened confidence in British probity. This affected 
all classes’at the time—some less, some more. 

The Native Army, in this state of demoralisation, would form 
a fit subject for treasonable tampering on the part of friends of 
the dethroned King of Oude and the threatened family of Dehli. 
A day fixed for a rising—Mr. Wilson, in his intercourse with 
the soldiery, learned that the 31st of May had been the day 

* Regimental employ was actually so used in the case of officers whose offences 
'were not considered heinous enough to require trial by court-martial, 
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originally determined; imperfectly concerted plans; action pre¬ 
cipitated by injudicious conduct (over-ruled by Britain’s fortune 
to a happy result); such seem sufficient causes to account for 
the origin of the great rebellion. «. 

Most, if not all, of the evils and dangers above signalised, 
have now been removed; and the suggestions here made may 
perhaps seem to deserve to be consigned to the category of post- 
eventual wisdom. I* may, however, add that many civil officers 
of those days were aware of the unsatisfactory state of things 
in the Bengal Army; and that the above statements are taken, 
with but trifling alterations, from a letter which the present 
writer addressed to a friend in England on the 6th June 1857. 
His excuse for reproducing them here is that, so far as he is 
informed, the truths that they may contain ought never to be 
lost sight of nor forgotten. The love of uniformity and paper- 
symmetry will never be banished from the average official mind. 
All sorts of financial mirage will always tempt rulers thirsting for 
money to make a show with. But the great need of public life, 
without which the devotion of civil administrators loses half its 
effect, will always be—in one word—Discipline. And this is the 
one thing that the average official mind is too prone to sacrifice. 

Let a final remark be permitted as to the effect of that much- 
debated institution, the system, so-called, of Caste :— 

Among other difficulties attending the scheme, if such there 
was, for taking advantage of the temporary weakness of 
Government to promote a general rising of the country, must 
be noticed the extraordinary absence of solidarity in a land 
peopled, like India, by discordant tribes. What is generally 
known as “ the system of caste ” must, no doubt, have the effect 
of hampering any united effort for national independence. 
Indeed, a vast region so inhabited can hardly be called “ a 
country,” so as to be conceived of as animated by a spirit of 
common patriotism. What takes that form in other parts of the 
world, will be here split up and represented by a hundred or a 
thousand displays of what the natives call “ brotherhood.” That 
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spirit, arising out of the archaic Aryan institution of the 
Corporate Family, causes the members of each tribe to feel as if 
they were all of kin, and will also lead to a feeling of smoulder¬ 
ing but real hostility against every other tribe, and thus prevent 
effective combination. In this respect the British in India have 
an advantage over the French in Algeria, and over the Russians 


in Central Asia. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that this spirit some¬ 
times acted unfavourably on the efforts of the Government to 
maintain order. The native officials often tried to do their duty. 
But they could not combine for administrative purposes as did 
their British colleagues. This has been lately pointed out by an 
intelligent writer who has been contributing some papers to 
the Pioneer, an excellent local journal. It is conclusively shown 
in all the Narratives from which our story has been gathered that 
“ A. P. W.”—whether or no he was present at the time—is quite 
justified in his description of the difficulties encountered by 
those native officials who remained faithful. 

On the whole, therefore, and without any conscious yielding to 
Chauvinist bias, it will be probably admitted that the presence 
of one or two well-selected English officers in every county of 
British India was an absolute advantage to the cause of order, 
next only in value—if in any degree subordinate—to the presence 
of loyal and trustworthy bodies of troops. It would have been 
of little avail to kill or expel the mutinous sepoys, or to burn 
down the hovels of rebellious villagers, if there had not been 
intelligent, humane, impartial agents at hand to encourage the 
well-affected and heal the ravages of fire and sword. At the 
same time it is equally plain that, when once rebellion had 
broken out, the best efforts of civil officers would have been 
of little avail without the gallant concurrence of the soldiers 
and their brave leaders. If India was saved, it was tarn Marte 
quarn Mercurio, the exploit of the “ United Service.” 
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The sentence “ On the 20th August the Gurkhas arrived unider 
Colonel Wroughton, followed on the 3rd,” &c., &c. should be 
read as follows :— 

“ On or about the 26th August the Gurkhas arrived under 
Colonel Wroughton, accompanied by Mr. W. Wynyard, clo.,^ 
his subordinate, Mr. Bird, remaining for the time (against 
advice), at Gorakhpur, whence he escaped, ultimately, to Ballia.” 

And for “Mr. Bird soon after took another party,” should 


i be read :— 



“ Mr. Wynyard soon after took out a party consisting of 
a wing H. M. 10th Foot, with some Gurkhas and Bengal 
Artillery,” &c. 

:-®V; 

The Author regrets that these corrections—which are from 
good authority—did not reach him in time to be embodied in 
the text. 
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Crosland (Mrs. N.) Stories of the City of London ; Retold 
for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. With ten 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

These Stories range from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of the Knights Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 
Biots; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 
Tunnel j narrated lrom Personal recollections. 

Cruise of H.M.S. “Galatea,” 

Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G.,in 1867—1868. 

By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W. 

. Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-Lithograplis and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8vo. 16s. 
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Cunningham (H. S.) British India, and its Eulers. 

By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of the Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion. 10s. 6d. * 

Daumas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 

Desert. By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c., &c. With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. bs. 

“We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses.”— Edinburgh Courant. 

Deighton (K.) Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth. 

With Notes and an Introduction. By K. Deighton, Principal 
of Agra College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 

India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Dickins, (F. V.) Chiushingura: or the Loyal League. 

A Japanese Romance. Translated by Frederick V. Dickins, 
Sc.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Notes 
and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad 
of Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Rus¬ 
sian Official Publication.) 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Doran (Dr. J.) “ Their Majesties Servants” : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences, 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A., Author of “Table Traits,” “Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 
point foremost. . . . provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes.”— Daily News. 

Douglas (M.) Countess Violet ; or, What Grandmamma saw 
in the Fire. A Book for Girls. By Minnie (Douglas. 
Author of “ Two Rose Trees.” Illustrated. 5s. 

Drury (Col. H.) The Useful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonel Heber Drury. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. *16si 








12 W. H. Allen & Co., 


Durand (H. M.) The Life of Major-General Sir Henry 

Marion Durand, K.C.S.I., C.B., of the Royal Engineers. 
By H. M. Durand, C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Barrister-at Law. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 42s. 
Dutton (Major Hon. C.) Life in India. 

Bv Major the Hon. Charles Dutton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Duke (J.) Recollections of the Kabul Campaign 1879-1880. 
By Joshua Duke, Ben. Med. Service, F.R.A.S. 8vo., with 
Illustrations and Map. 15s. 

Dwight (H. 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 

By Henry 0. Dwight. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Ecarte. By Aquarius. Sq. 16mo. Is. 

Edwards (G. Sutherland) A Female Nihilist. 

By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the French by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Suther- 
' land Edwards, Author of “ The Russians at Home and 
Abroad/’ &c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

- The Russians At Home and the Russians Abroad. 

Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under 
Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. 21s. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament, 

from Her Accession to the present time. A Compendium 
of the History of Her Majesty’s Reign told from the 
Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. Sydney Ensor, 
Author of “Through Nubia to Darfoor.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. 

By F. Sydney Ensor, C.E. 10s. bd. 

Eyre (Major-General Sir V.), K.C.S.I., C.B. The Kabul In¬ 
surrection of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra¬ 
tions. 98. 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Fearon. Author of “ Touch not the Nettle.” 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Forbes (Capt. C. J. F. S.) Comparative Grammar of the 

Languages of Further India. A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literary Remains of Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of “ British Burma and 
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its People: Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli¬ 
gion.’’ Os. 

Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Sketches. Re¬ 
printed from “ Vanity Fair.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Lient.-Col. G. T.) Records of Sport and Military 

Life in Western India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re¬ 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M.’slndian Army. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 7s. 0d. 
Fry (Herbert) London in 1883 ; Its Suburbs and Environs. 
Illustrated with 16 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal 
Streets, and a Map. By Herbert Fry. Third year of 
publication. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 16s. 

„ 8vo. 218. 

„ (N.W.P., Ac.) 2 vols., 8vo. 25s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton¬ 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 3s. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
•To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates; half-bound. £2 2s. 

Gibney (Major R. D.) Earnest Madement; a Tale of Wiltshire. 
By Major R. D. Gibney, late Adjutant 1st Wilts Rifle 
Volunteers. Cr. 8vo. 6s. (Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B.) 

Gillmore (Parker) Encounters with Wild Beasts. 

By Parker Gillmore, Author of “The Great Thirst 
Land,” “A Ride Through Hostile Africa,” &c. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of 

North America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. 
By Parker Gillmore (TJbique). With Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Goltlstucker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re¬ 

mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Grant (Jas.) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 

By James Grant, Author of the “ Romance of War,’ 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2is. 

Greene (P. V.) The Russian Army and its Campaigns in 
Turkey in 1877-1878. By F V. Greene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. 32s. Second Edition. 

- Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Griesinger (Theodor) The Jesuits; a Complete History of 
their Open and Secret Proceedings from the Foundation 
of the Order to the Present Time. Told to the German 
People. By Theodor Griesinger. Translated by A. J. 
Scott, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated. 24s. 

Griffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 5s. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit. 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepple Haul, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry . With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. 12mo. 2s. 

Hancock (E. C.) The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying. By E. Campbell Hancock. Illustrated 
with Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

- Copies for China Painters. 

By E. Campbell Hancock. With Fourteen Chromo-Litho¬ 
graphs and other Illustrations. Bvo. 10s. 
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Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

*#* This will be found a valuable Companion to Messrs. Allen Sf Cos. 1 
Maps of India. 

Harcourt (Maj. A. E. P.) Down by the Drawle. 

By Major A. F. P. Harcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
“ Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &c. 
2 Yols. in one, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hardwicke (Herbert Junius) Health Resorts and Spas; 

or, Climatic and Hygienic Treatment of Disease. By 
Herbert Junius Hardwicke, M.D., &c. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Harting (J. E.) Sketches of Bird Life. By James Edmund 
Harting, Author of a “ Handbook of British Birds.” 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Heine (Heinrich) The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. 
Translated from the German by Strathier. Or. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Helms (L. V.) Pioneering in the Ear East, and Journeys 

to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 1878. By 
Ludwig Yerner Helms. With Hlustrations from original 
Sketches and Photographs, and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to 
Candaliar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations 
on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Khan. By Howard Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
“Pioneer” (Allahabad) and the “Daily News” (London). 
8vo. With Maps. tfls. 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now re-published:— 

“Allow me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man¬ 
ner in which you have placed before the public the account of our march 
from Cabul, and the operations of 31st August and 1st September around 
Candahar. Nothing could be more accurate or graphic. I thought your 
description of the fight at Charasai was one that any soldier might have 
been proud of writing; but your recent letters are, if possible, even better.” 

Holden (E. S.) Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. 
By Edward S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Or. 8vo. 6s. 





olland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Holmes (T. R.E.) A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of 

the Disturbances which accompanied it among the Civil 
Population. By T. R. E. Holmes. 8vo., with Maps and 
Plans. 51s. 

Hough (Lient.-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law. 

8vo. cloth. 258 

Hughes (Rev. T. P.) Notes on Muhammadanism. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hunt and Kenny. On Duty under a Tropical Sun. 

Being some Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance of 
Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple 
Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. By Major S. 
Leigh Hunt, Madras Army, and Alexander S. Kenny, 
M.R.C.S.E., A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
King’s College, London, Author of “ The Tissues and their 
Structure.” Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 4s. 

- Tropical Trials. 

A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By Major b. 
Leigh Hunt, and Alexander S. Kenny. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hutton (J.) Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Coitomanders of Steamers and Saihng 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh, F.B-S. 

Part I —The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin¬ 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 18s. 

Part II.—The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. (In preparation.) 
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Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &e. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance Knd Contract; comprising the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maonaghten’s Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
Standish G-eove Grady, Barrister-at-Law, Header of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. 
By Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by Standish Geove Geady. 8vo. £1 15s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collucca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by Sie William 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney 
' Hattghton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1872, 
Passed by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo 

6s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By 
Angelo J. Lewis. Barrister-at-law 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 
By John Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro¬ 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Arthur Steele. Royal 8vo. £1 Is. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 35.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
By Almaric Rtjmsey. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 

and Yolunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assist. Adjutant 
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General at Head Quarters, & J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket 
size. 5s. o 


Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
&c., &c. The following are a portion of the Contents 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Request. 
7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Rebellions. 
11. Riots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hottoh, late 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-Martial. One thick 8vo. vol. 259. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large .number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Starling, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 

In the Company’s Service. 

A Reminiscence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Irwin (H. C.) The Garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxod., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt.-Col. B.) Military Surveying, &c. 8vo. 14s. 

(See page 28). 

Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi¬ 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of “ Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,” &c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

- Pocket Logarithms and other Tables for Ordinary 

Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, 
and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct in the 
Fourth figure. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
leather, 3s. fid. 










Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Accented Four-Figure Logarithms, 

and other Tables. For purposes both of Ordinary and of 
Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the Correction of Altitudes 
and Lunar Distances. Arranged and accented by Lowis D’A. 
Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., Author of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,” 

“ Hydraulic Manual,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

-Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 

1 to 99999, without Differences. Arranged and accented 
by Lowis DA. Jackson. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

-Units oL Measurement for Scientific and Professional 

Men. By Lowis DA. Jackson. Cr. 4to. 2s. 

James (A. G. F. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of “ ( A Guide to Indian 
^ Household Management,” &e. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Contents :—Indian Agriculture; Beer ; Cacao; Carpets ; Cereals j 
Chemicals; Cinchona; Coffee; Cotton ; Drugs; Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials; Fibrous Substances; Forestry; Hides; Skins and Horns ; 
Gums and Resins; Irrigation; Ivory; Mining; Oils; Opium j Paper j 
Pottery ; Ryots; Seeds j Silk ; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea j Tobacco; Wood ; 
Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jenkinson (Rev. T. B.) Amazulu. 

The Zulu People. their Manners, Customs, and History, 
with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. 

By Thomas B. Jenkinson, B.A., sometime of Springvale, j 
Natal, and Canon of Maritzburg. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Franz Von Loher. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 10s. 6d. 

Kaufman (R.) Our Young Folk’s Plutarch. 

Edited by Rosalie Kaufman. With Maps and Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of “ The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.” Vol. I., 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. £ 1 . Yol. III. £ 1 . 

Contents of Yol. I.: —Book I.— Introductory. —The Con¬ 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu.—The “ Right of Lapse.”—The 
Annexation of Oude.—Progress of Englishism. Book II.—The 
Sepoy Army : its Rise, Progress, and Decline. —Early His¬ 
tory of the Native Army.—Deteriorating Influences.—The 
Sindh Mutinies.—The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
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Bengal Army. Book III.— The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Council.—The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War.—The Rising of the Storm.—The First 
Mutiny.—Progress of Mutiny.—Excitement in Upper India.— 
Bursting of the Storm.— Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II. :—Book IV. —The Rising in the 
North-west. - The Delhi History.—The Outbreak at Meerut. 
—The Seizure of Delhi.—Calcutta in May.—Last Days of 
General Anson.—The March upon Delhi. Book V.— Pro¬ 
gress of Rebellion in Upper India. —Benares and Alla¬ 
habad.—Cawnpore.—The March to Cawnpore.—Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. —The Punjab and Delhi. —First Con¬ 
flicts in the Punjab.—Peshawur and Rawul Pinder.—Progress 
of Events in the Punjab.—Delhi.—First Weeks of the Siege.— 
Progress of the Siege.—The Last Succours from the Punjab. 

Contents of Vol III. :— Book VII.— Bengal, Behar, 
and the North-west Provinces. —At the Seat of Govern¬ 
ment.—The Insurrection in Behar.—The Siege of Arrah.— 
Behar and Bengal. Book VIII.— Mutiny and Rebellion 
in the North-west Provinces. —Agra in May.—Insurrec¬ 
tion in the Districts.—Bearing of the Native Chiefs.—Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX.— Lucknow 
and Delhi. —Rebellion in Oude.—Revolt in the Districts.— 
Lucknow in June and July.—The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

(For continuation, see “History of the Indian Mutiny,” by 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, p. 23.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £ 1. 6s. 

- Lives of Indian Officers. 

By Sir John William Kaye. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Part I.—The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post 8vo. 16s. 

Keene (H. Gk) Mog;ul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mabratta 
Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstone’s 
and the commencement of Thornton's Histories . 

-Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 





Keene (H. G.) Peepul Leaves. 

Poems written in India. Post 8vo 


5s. 


- Fifty-Seven. ' > 

Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By Henry 
George Keene, C.I.E., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Fall 
of the Mughal Empire.” 8vo. 6s. 

- The Turks in India. 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hmdostan by 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 
King (D. B.) the Irish Question. By David Bennett King, 
Professor in Lafayette College, TT.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
Lane-Poole (S.) Studies in a Mosque. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Laureat de Flnstitut de France. 8vo. 

Latham (Dr. R. G.) Russian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo 18s. 

Laurie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Relations 

with Burma. With a Summary ol Events trom 1826 to 
1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Rangoon,” “Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,”&c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 
16s. 

- Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country ; or the great attrac¬ 
tions of Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. By 
Col. W. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Our Burmese Wars 
and Relations with Burma.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lee (F. G.) The Church under Queen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 

Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 

- Reginald Barentyne; or Liberty Without Limit. 

A Tale of the Times. By Frederick George Lee. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 5s. 

_ The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, 

Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Rev. F. G.Lee, D.D. 
Third Edition revised. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

-- Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. 

By the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 


Two 







Lee’s (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 


Le Messurier (Maj. A.) Kkndahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messurier, R.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Lethbridge (It.) High Education in India. A Plea for the 
State Colleges. By Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lewin (T. H.) Wild Kaces of the South Eastern Erontier of 

India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewin, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post8vo. 12s.6d. 
Liancourt’s and Pincott’s Primitive and Universal Laws ol 
the Formation and Development of Language ; a Rational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. 12s. hd. 

Lloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Past. 

Being the Autobiography of General Kenyon. Edited by 
J. S. Lloyd, Authoress of “ Euth Everingham,” “. The 
Silent Shadow,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

-Honesty Seeds, and How they Grew ; or, Tony Wigston’s 

Firm Bank. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. 
Lovell (Vice-Adm.) Personal Narrative of Events from 
1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late ViceAdm. Wm. 
Stanhope Lovell, R.N., K H. Second edition. Crown Svo. 4s. 
Low (Charles Rathbone) Major-General Sir Frederick S. 
Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., C.I.E., R.A. : a Memoir. By 
Charles Rathbone Low, Author of “ History of the 
Indian Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait. 18s. 

Lnpton (J. I.) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be. By James Irvine Lupton. F.R.C.V.S., Author 
of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,’ 5 &c. &c. Illus¬ 
trated. 3s. 6d. 
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Macdonald (D. G. F.) Grouse Disease; its Causes and Reme¬ 
dies. By Duncan George Forbes Macdonald, LL.D., 
C.E., J.P., F.R.G.S., Author of “ What the Farmers may 
do with the Land,” “ Estate Management,” “ Cattle, 
Sheep, and Deer,” &c. 8vo. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
10s. 6d. 

MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 

the Province of Khorassan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGregor, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s. 

-Wanderings in Balochistan. By Major-General Sir 

C. M. MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff 
Corps, and Quartermaster-General in India. 8vo. With 
Illustrations and Map. 18s. 

Mackay (C.) Luck, and what came of it. A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Three vols. 81s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (Capt. C. F.) The Romantic Land of Hind. 

By El Musannif (Capt. C. F. Mackenzie). Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Maggs (J.) Round Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas¬ 
simo DAzeglio. Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown Bvo. 21s. 

Malabari (B. M.) Gujerat and the Gujeratis. Pictures of 
Men and Manners taken from Life. By Behramji M. 
Malabari, Author of “ The Indian Muse in English Garb,” 
“ Pleasures of Morality,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) Final French Struggles in India 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S J. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

- History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858, com¬ 
mencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir 
John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. Vol. I. 8vo 
With Map. 20s. 
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Contents.— Calcutta in May and June.—William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre. 1 —How Bihar and Calcutta were saved.— 
Mr. Colvin and Agra.—Jhansi and Bandalkhand.—Colonel 
Durand and Holkar.—Sir George Lawrence and Rajputana.— 
Brigadier Polwhele’s great battle and its results.—Bareli, 
Rohilkhand, and Farakhabad.—The relation of the annexa¬ 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny.—Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh.—The siege of Lakhnao.—The first relief of 
Lakhnao. 

Vol. II.—The Storming of Delhi, the Relief of Luck¬ 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Rohilkhand, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the NVW*. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

Vol. III.—Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Woodburn’s Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Forjett and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuart's Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territory. Sir Robert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Rose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 
Sir Hugh Rose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Robert Napier, Smith, MicheH,, and 
lantia Topi, Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 20s. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. 
Second Edition. W'ith Map. 18s. 

- The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746-1849. With 

a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By 
Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., Author of the “ Life of Lord 
Clive,” &c. 8vo. 18s. 

Herat: The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. 

With Map and Index. 8vo. 8s. 

—— Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and Wellesley. Vol. I.—LORD CLIVE. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., Author of “ History of 
the French in India,” <fcc. 8vo., with Portraits and 4 
Plans. 20s. 















Maiming (Mrs.) Ancient and Mediaeval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara ; Daya Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayana, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikrainorvaei, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Ratna- 
vali- Kumara Sarabhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancnavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the Queen of the World and the Scourge 

of the Men-stealing Turcomans. By Charles Marvin, author 
of “ The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign,” and “ Grodekotf’s 
Ride to Herat.” With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

- Colonel GrodekofFs Ride from Samarcand to Herat, 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. 
With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. By 
Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s. 

- The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Russian 

Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans: Describing 
the March across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
18s. 

- The Russians at Merv and Herat, and their Power 

of Invading India. By Charles Marvin, Author of 
“ Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,” 
“ Merv, the Queen of the World,” <&c. 8vo., with Twenty- 

four Illustrations and Three Maps. 24s. 

Mateer (Samuel) Native Life in Travancore. 

By the Rev. Samuel Mateer, of the London Missionary 
Society, Author of “ The Land of Charity.” With Nume¬ 
rous Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 18s. 

Matson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Riches and Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
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Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected, 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re¬ 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mayhew, M.R.C.Y.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Contents. —The Brain and Nervous System.—The Eyes.— 
The Mouth.—The Nostrils.—The Throat.—The Chest and its 
contents.—The Stomach, Liver, Ac.—The Abdomen.—The 
Urinary Organs.—The Skin.—Specific Diseases. Limbs. 
The Feet.—Injuries.—Operations. 

“The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place in the library of medical, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers.”— Field. 

“ The book furnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of it, while the alphabetical summary at the end gives 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of each.”— Illustrated London Hews. 

-- Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly’ for this work. By E. 
Mayhew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J. 1. 
Lupton. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Contents.— The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic. —The mode of administering it, and minor operations 
Shoeing. —Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 

_Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food.— The fittest, time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called “ incapacitating vices,” which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Grooms. —Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. —Their relative importance and where to look tor their 
development. Breeding. —Its inconsistencies and its disap¬ 
pointments Breaking and Training. —Their errors and 
their results 
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Mayhew (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life—Village 
Life—Fashionable Life—Married Life—School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayhew, 

2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. 

A Popular Edition of the above . With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s [ 
" Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro- t 
fit by both German and English—especially by the German.” Athenceum. \ 

Mayo (Earl of) De Rebus Africanus. 

The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and Adjacent : 
Littoral. With Remarks on the French Annexation. By 
the Earl of Mayo, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with Map. 3s. 6d. 

McCarthy (T. A.) An Easy System of Calisthenics and 

Drilling. Including Light Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 
Exercises. By T. A. McCarthy, Chief Instructor at 
Mr. Moss’s Gymnasium, Brighton. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Meadow (T.) Notes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 9s. 

Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and New : Historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical. By Sutherland Menzies. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 2 vols., 8vo. 21s. 

Military Works—chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, Is. 
Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
1881. 8vo. 38. 6d. Interleaved, 5s. 6d. Pocket Edition, 19. 6d. 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. (Reprinting.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. fid. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds, fid. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.V. Is. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 
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Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. Owen, R.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke 
Hoggan, R.A., Adjutant 1st Shropshire and Staffordshire Y.A. 
2s. 

Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 

Major F. A. Griffiths. 11th Edition. 6s. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises—Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. Ey Captain J. M. McKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro¬ 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Royal 8vo. 
14s. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By Stoney & J ones. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, K.N., by 
John T. Hyde, M.A. 7th Edition. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, &c. £2 2s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. Royal 8vo. With 
numerous Plans and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, &c., &c., &c. As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Richards, 
55th Regiment, Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc¬ 
tor in Military Surveying, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, &c. By 
Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson, late of the Royal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, &c. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Frankland, R.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Rockets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Royal 
Laboratory. 6s. 
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Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried on at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 5s. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Manoeuvres. 2s. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2s. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles; the His¬ 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, &c. Is. 6d. 

Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army. 3s. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty’s Service. 4s. 

Lectures on Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. 
3s. 6d. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr. Lonomore. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 25 s. 

The Practice of Courts-»Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. 26s. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser¬ 
jeants of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. 2nd edit. 2s. 

The Military Encyclopaedia; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra¬ 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocquelee. 8vo. 12 s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamley. New Edition Revised, with Plates. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others; 
Selected and Arranged from the various operations in War. By 
France James Soady, Lieut.-Col., R.A. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. B.y Surgeon Major J. H. Porter. 7s. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 











Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7s. 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy- 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s. 6d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. C. H. 
Clarke. Yol. I. £1 6s. Sixth Section. 5s. Seventh Section 
6s. Eighth Section. 3s. Ninth Section. 4s. 6d. Tenth Section. 6s. 
Eleventh Section. 5s. 3d. Twelfth Section. 4s. 6d. 

The Campaign of 1866 in Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, 21s. 
Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By SirLascelles Wraxall. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Vols. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &c. 12s. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 6 d. 
Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Royal Carriage Department. 5s. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9d. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 
Equipment Regulations for the Arffiy. 5s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2s. 
Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. 6d. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. 6d. 
Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Reserve Artillery, by Will and Dalton. 5s. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sir Howard Douglas. 1853. 15s. 


Mill’s History of British India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 
< cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 
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Mitchinson (A. W.) The Expiring Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native 
Character; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. Mitohinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 18s. 

Mitford (Maj. It. C. W.) To Caubul with the Cavalry 

Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts; G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. Mitford, 14th Beng. Lancers. 8vo. Second Edit. 9s. 

Modern Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christianity. 

Being an Attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evi¬ 
dences by the Light of Parallels supplied by Modern 
Affairs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Muller’s (Max) Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron¬ 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols.,4to. £2 10s. per volume. 

Misterton, or, Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Untjs. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Mysteries of the Vatican; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodor 
Griesenger. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s 

Neville (Ralph) The Squire’s Heir. 

By Ralph Neville, Author of “Lloyd Pennant.” Two 
Vols. 21s. 

Nicholson (Capt. H. W.) Prom Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune 
in Five Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley Nicholson. 
Crown 8vo. With Map and Photographs. 12s. 6d. 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

Nirgis ; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of 
a Slave Girl: and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cash- 
mere. By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Norris-Newman (C. L.) In Zululand with the British, 

throughout the War of 1879. By Charles L. Norris- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of the London “ Standard,” 
Cape Town “ Standard and Mail,” and the “ Times ” of 
Natal. With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 













Norris-Newman (C. L.) With the Boers in the Transvaal 

and Orange Free State in 1880-81. By C. L. Norris- 
Newman, Special Wan Correspondent, Author of “In 
Zululand with the British.” 8vo. With Maps. 14s. 

Notes on the North Western Provinces ot India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Contents. —Area and Population.—Soils.—Crops.—Irriga¬ 
tion.—Rent.—Rates.—Land Tenures. 

O’Donoghue (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos¬ 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, 
Authoress of “ The Knave of Clubs,” “ Horses and Horsemen,” 
“ Grandfather’s Hunter,” “ One in Ten Thousand,” &c. &c. 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. Second Edition. 5s. 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descrip¬ 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the. 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B.; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and Illustra¬ 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the late Henry Am¬ 
brose Oldfield, M.D., of H. M.’s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. 86s. 

Oliver (Capt. S. P.) On and Off Duty. 

Being Leaves from an Officer’s Note Book. Part I.— 
Turania ; Part H.—Lemuria; Part III.—Columbia. By 
Captain S. P. Oliver. Crown 4to. With 38 Illustra¬ 
tions. 14s. 

- On Board a Union Steamer. 

A compilation. By Captain S. P. Oliver. To which is 
added “A Sketch Abroad,” by Miss Doveton. 8vo. 
With Frontispiece. 8s. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Followed 
by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis¬ 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1. Is. 
This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 






Oswald (Felix S.) Zoological Sketches : a Contribution to the 
Out-door Study of Natural History. By Felix S. Oswald, 
Author of “ Summer-land Sketches of Mexico and Central 
America. ,, 8vo., with 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Oxenham (Rev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 

salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical 

Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with an Intro¬ 
duction on the Principle of Theological Development. By 
H. Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. 3rd Edition and Enlarged. 
8vo. 14s. 

“ It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most charmingly 
written treatises on the subject which exists in our language.”— Times. 

- The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 

By John Ignatius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Ozanam’s (A. F.) History of Civilisation in the Fifth Cen¬ 
tury. From the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glyn. 2 Vols., 
postSvo. 21s. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey—Sir Walter Scott—Robert Burns*—Charles 
Lamb—R. B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post8vo. 

I Os. 6d. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 

Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, 
K.C.B., 3LC.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
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Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wol¬ 
laston, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, &c. 2 Yols. royal 8vo. 32s. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By “ Ignotus.” 
Reprinted by permission from the “ Saturday Review.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. Malleson’s History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) By 
Frederic Pincott, M.R.A.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pinkerton (Thomas A.) Agnes Moran. 

A Story of Innocence and Experience. By Thomas A. 
Pinkerton. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Pittenger (Rev. W.) Capturing a Locomotive. 

A History of Secret Service in the late American War. By 
Rev. W. Pittenger. Crown 8vo. With 13 Illustrations. 

6s. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Pope (G. TJ.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra- . 
phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Indexes. . For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu¬ 
dents. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, D D., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bangalore; Fellow of 
the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1825. 26s. 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Historical Results. 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan. By H. 

T. Prinsep. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 15s. 

-Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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Prinsep (H. T.) Political and Military Transactions in 

India. 2 Yols. 8vo. London, 1,825. 18s. 

Private Theatricals. 

Being a Practical G-uide to the Home Stage, both before 
and behind the Curtain. By An Old Stager. Illus¬ 
trated with Suggestions for Scenes after designs by 
Shirley Hodson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ramann (L.) Franz Liszt, Artist and Man, 1811-1840. By 
L. Ramann. Translated from the German by Miss E. 
Cowdery. 2 vols. 21s. 

Richards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

12s. (See page 28.) 

Rowe (R.) Picked up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, “ Good Words ” 
Commissioner, Author of “Jack Afloat and Ashore,” &c 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 

Rumsey (Almaric) Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, and 

Rights and Relations affecting it. Sunni Doctrine. Com¬ 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub¬ 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s “ Chart of Family 
Inheritance.” By Almario Rumsey, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s 
College, London. Author of “A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance.” 8vo. 12s. 

- A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sachau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 

English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albiruni, or “Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. Pub¬ 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson (G-. P.) Thirteen Years among the Wild 

Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
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Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 6s. 

Scudamore (F. I.) France in the East. 

A Contribution towards the consideration of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion. By Frank Ives Scudamore, C,B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sewell (R.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

*** The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which w’ould serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Life (The) A Girl’s Story. 

By Beryl Hope. 3 vols., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Conjuror’s Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. With Illustrations.by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

-Who is Mary ? 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. 

C.S.I. 10s. 6d. 


By J. W. Sherer, Esq. 


- At Home and in India. 

A Volume of Miscellanies. By J. 
Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece. 5s. 


W. Sherer, C.S.I. 


Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Simpson (H. T.) Arohseologia Adelensis; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the West Hiding of Yorkshire. ‘ Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archaeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Henry 
Ibaiil Simpson, M.A., late Sector of Adel. With nu¬ 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Boy. 8vo. 21s. 

SmaU (Bev. £.) A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and 

Hindustani. For the use of Nautical Men trading to India, 
&c. By Bev. G. Small, Interpreter to the Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 











Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Recollections of an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B. Solymos (B. E. Falkonberg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 15s. 


Songs of a Lost World. 

By a New Hand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. £2 2s. See page 18. 

Steele (A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

By Arthur Steel$. Royal 8vo. £1. Is. (See page 18.) 

Stent (G. C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service. Crown 8vo. With four Illus¬ 
trations. 98. 

- Scraps from my Sabretasche. Being Personal Adven¬ 
tures while in the 14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. By 
George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

- The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. 

A Collection of Songs, Ballads, &c. from the Chinese. 
By George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Stothard (R. T.) The A B C of Art. 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne¬ 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. By Robert T 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Swinnerton (Rev. C.) The Afghan War. Gough’s Action at 
Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Taunton (A. G.) The Family Register. A Key to such 

Official Entries of Births, Marriages, and Deaths at the 
Registrar-General’s Office as may refer to any particular 
family. Edited by Alfred George Tatjnton. Folio 
Cloth. 21s. 

Tayler (W.) Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganath to 
the Himalaya Mountains. By William Tayler, Esq., Re¬ 
tired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. In 2 vols. 25s. each. 

Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
1829 to 1867—during the Government of eight Governors 
General—from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, 
comprising numerous incidents and adventures, official, per- 
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sonal, tragic, and comic, “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe ” throughout that period. These volumes contain up¬ 
wards of two hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. Tayler 
himself, from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in 
Bengal, Behar, N.W. Provinces, Darjeeling, Nipal, and Simla. 

Tayler (Wm.) The Patna Crisis ; or Three Months at Patna 
during the Insurrection of 1857. By William Tayler, 
late Commissioner of Patna. Third Edition. Fcap. 2s. 

Thoms (J. A.) A Complete Concordance to the Revised 

Version of the New Testament, embracing the Marginal 
Readings of the English Revisers as well as those of the 
American Committee. By John Alexander Thoms. 6s. 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa¬ 
tions, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Thornton (P. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Percy M. Thornton. 

Contains—Memoirs of Lord Greuville, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox, Lord Howick, 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col. G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I.), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts from Lord Bexley’s Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can¬ 
ning, which, bearing on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published ; together with other important 
information culled from private and other sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View shewing Interior of the old House 
of Lords. ^Second Edition.) 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 6d. 

Vol. III. 8vo. With Portraits. 18s 

Thornton’s History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

* # * The Library Edition of the above in fi volumes , 8 vo. t may be 

had , price £2 8s. 











Thornton’s Gazetteer of India. 


Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., 8vo.,,pp. 1015. With Map. 21s. 

*** The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are :— 

To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity all that is known respecting them ; and 
2 ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 
to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief com¬ 
pass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be obtained , except from 
a multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records. 

The Library Edition. 

4 vols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s. 

- Gazetteer of the Punjanb, Afghanistan, &c. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north¬ 
west, including Scinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, thePunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 1823. I Os. 

- History of the Punjanb, 

And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

’With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum¬ 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Lynda, in 1858- 
1800. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. J6s. 

Tincker (Mary Agnes) The Jewel in the Lotos. 

A Novel. By the Author of “ Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” 

&c. Crown 8vo., with 5 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut.-Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 3s. 

*#* This is a companion volume to Colonel Tod's Rajasthan. ) 













Torrens (W. T. McC.) Reform of Procedure in Parliament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. By W. T. McCullagh 
Torrens, M.P. Second .Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Trimen (Capt. R.) Regiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &c By Captain R. Trimen, late 35th Regiment. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel James Trotter, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

-Lord Lawrence. 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

-Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

By Captain Lionel James Trotter, Bengal H. P., author 
of a “ History of India,” “ Studies in Biography,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Tupper (M. E.) Three Five-Act Plays and Twelve Dramatic 

Scenes. Suitable for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room 
Recitation. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of “ Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy,” &c. Crown 8vo. Gilt. 5s. 

Under Orders : a Novel. By the Author of “ Invasions of 
India from Central Asia.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Underwood (A. S.) Surgery for Dental Students. 

By Arthur S. Underwood, M.R.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

Valbezen (E. De) The English and India. New Sketches. 
By E. De Valbezen, late Consul-General at Calcutta, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Translated from the French 
(with the Author’s permission) by a Diplomate. 8vo. 18s. 

Vambery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. Svo. 16s. 
• “A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.”- -Athencetm. 













Vibart (Major H. M.) The Military History of the Madras 

Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Royal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with numerous Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s.' each. 

Victoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per¬ 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence-of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O’Byrne. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 5s. 

Vyse (G. W.) Egypt: Political, Financial, and Strategical. 

Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Resources. By Griffin W. Vyse, late 
on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.’s 
Government. Crown 8vo. With Maps. 9s. 

Wall (A. J.) Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. 
By A. J: Wall, M.D., F.R.C.S. England, of the Medical 
Staff H.M.’s Indian Army. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India. 

By Edward John Waring, M.D., &c. 8vo. 6s. (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Money. 

By Jules Tardieu. Translated from the French by Mar¬ 
garet Watson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, Races and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £6. 10s. 

This work should he perused hy all who proceed to India in the 
Civil Services. 
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White (S. D.) Indian Remihiscences. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 

Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schubert. 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellborn. By Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich.” Post 8vo. 6s. 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4to. £5. 5s, 

Wilkin (Mrs.) The Shackles of an Old Love. 

By Mara (Mrs. Wilkin). Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Wilkins (W.N.) Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author of 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,” &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., Bvo. 14s. 

-Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbury. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Williams, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals/’ &c., 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (S. Wells) The Middle Kingdom. 

A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its In¬ 
habitants. By S. Wells Wtllams, LLD., Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature at Yale Coilege, Author of 
Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. 
Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the 
Empire. 2 vols. Demy Bvo. 4?s. 
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Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho¬ 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth. £1 10s. 

Wollaston (Arthur N.) Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus. 
Commonly known a§ Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s.; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de¬ 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £3 13s. 6d. 

-Elementary Indian Reader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent^ Seijeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
18s. 

Young (J. R.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli¬ 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Profesfeor J. R. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. 12s. 

“ In the work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
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produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.”— Athenceum. 

Young (M.) and Trent (R.) A Home Ruler. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and Rachel Trent, 
Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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My Musical Life. 
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